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_|tack by selecting the proper time for 
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Court, New York Cry. 








plowing and sowing; selection of plants 
liable to attack; clean farming, 
burning or converting into manure all 
trash and rubbish, ete. 


less 





| In a Nutshell. | 


Directions for cultivation of garden 
crops are thus concentrated by Greiner, 
the market garden expert: «‘Keep the 
wheel both for hand and horse 
use, going all the time, and let no weed 
show its head above the ground without 
hitting it at once. 


hoes, 


In short, give weeds 
no show whatever, and keep the surface 
of the ground well pulverized at all 


maximum crops. Do this and you do 
Then trust in Providence. 
It is useless to be ever so trustful with 


folded hands. 


your part. 





The Oost of Noise in the Dairy. | 
oe | 
| 


The cost of noise in the dairy can be 
figured to a certainty; and the man | 
who doubts this may gain some valuable | 
information by making a few experi- 


ments on his own account. A neighbor | 


tc 


LEN TGHTED 


Qo.s AGREE 





AGRICULTURAL. of mine has been doing this and the re-| 
sult is decidedly startling. This man 
wwer is becoming !s & dairy of about twenty cows, most- 
i popular. The good lv grade Jerseys. A quiet man by na- 
be vreat time savers re, his cows were accustomed to re- 
fectual work. Some use| Ceive only the kindest treatment. A| 
Q - vyeen. others mix it with fW Years ago this neighbor bought a 
‘ of plaster. Babcock test for use in his own dairy. 
me One day he directed the hired man to | tions will as a rule and in the main be 
e planted quite late to shut the cows in the yard, and to let the! such as are required for the production 
supply for winter use. Fertil- dog in with them. The hired man/| of a good article of butter. If he is not 
wd a fairly moist.soil will push for-| "ought, bis emplover must be goi right kind of a dairyman or striving 
July sown beets to moderately daft but he obeyed instructions. The! to become one he is neither fit to produce 
Nitrate of soda will push two men took sticks in their hands and | milk for a public creamery or make but- 
own crop amazingly. went into the yard with the cows and | ter at home. 

f . began to shout, the dog barked and pan-| Jt seems to the writer that there is 
s are beginning to think demonium reigned for a few minutes,! and has been for somb time organized 
se ame peeite, Whe although not a blow was struck nor a! and combined efforts to boom the public 

“ seiemee is tees aabel. bitten. The herd was then brought | creamery, if not to disparage the farm 

y salinin iii’ dieedaiial or the barn and milked. dairy. The government through 

ened eoventiy. Sieur! Phe falling off in yield was quite — agricultural department does a good de: 

f ear nearh avert pre ticeable, but the test when applied | for the one and but little for the other. 

» alent: antes iak showed a lose of forty per cent in vane All state and national dairy organiza- 

purposes, send eine - on the basis of the week previous! ! tions favor the first and give the 
seal Think of that, ye men who yourselves | put little attention. In fact one national 

: shout, kick, thump and bang your cows | putter makers’ association in this country 

; - sates sail will do — permit the hired help to do the} does not admit to its membership, pri- 

: EG WBS nw os vate dairy butter makers, yet a produce 

r at ° Suppose these cows gave at a milking /commission merchant ora manufacturer 

4 h will soak the ground 


To sprinkle a crop 
e and tends to draw the 
is causes as much harm 
iking the whole ground in 
its grow takes an immense 
vater, but the effect is last- 

\fter watering, the crust which 


broken with a rake. 


Thick Seeding. 


it farmer, whose success 
‘ing hay is well known, recom- 
en quarts of timothy, and 


s of red-top, as the best 


vy seeding, and the ground 
rfect condition; fine and 
of e from weeds. By this 
tivation the grower raises 
x tons per acre, or from 
times what most farmers 
ler a fair crop. 





Preventive Measures 


(of cure in dealing with in- 
ulture and fertilization 
best preventives of in- 

Fertilizers such as coarse 

Manure applie@ at the rate of fif- 


white grubs 


and waste, a valuable fer-| not an expert judge and therefore cream- 
vainst a cucumber beetle, 


t, ete., 


7 positing eggs. 


‘grown for a number of | pass. 
‘in the same field, the in-| of opportunity, farm dairy butter is 
'o it are liable to increase | ahead, because all the conditions from 






| $1.26. 


! prevention is even better | their milk to them. 


‘oads to the acre, applied | butter is poor butter whether made on 
ter and plowed under for 


‘pring, will help prevent) honestly judged by an expert, butter 
. and wire| must stand on its merits, wherever it 
> n badly infested fields. 


to prevent their| reputation where farm butter of really 


‘“triment of the crop each | the herd and the pasture or stable to the 


three hundred pounds of five per cent | 

. * . | 
milk when treated kindly. The loss in| 
weight placed at a low figure must have | 


of public creamery apparatus can become 
a member by paying the required fee, 
while a good enterpristng farmer or his 
been at least five per cent or fifteen) wife eager to gain information in the art 
pounds. While the loss in butter fat,|o¢ butter making would be debarred 
forty per cent would bring the test down | from joining the association or attending 
to three per cent. |the meetings. Before dairying attains 
What does this really mean? At 20 |the high plain of improvement it ought 
cents per pound, my neighbor's three | to attain in this country all this must be 
changed. F. W. MosELeEy. 
Clinton, Iowa. 


hundred pounds of milk testing five per 
cent, would have been worth him 
$3. Asa matter of fact it brought him 
only $1.74, a loss on one milking of 
After result who 
wonder if this dairyman laid down some 
laws and insisted on their rigid enforce- 
E. L. Vincent. 
Y. 


to 





such a can 


The Business of Gardening. 





A very succcessful market gardener 
advises beginners to hire out to a prac- 
tical gardener for at least a year or two, 
or, where this is not convenient, to 
| A Word for the Private Dairy. | start with a home garden and gradually 
— 'to extend into commercial operations. 
| Asarule not enough encouragement | Market gardeners, he thinks, should 
| is given farmers to induce them to im- | have a natural liking for garden work, 
prove their butter product, but on the | should have an earnest purpose in view, 
| other hand they are frequently told that | and be willing to seek success by close 
| good butter can be made only in public} application to business details. 
| creameries and they are advised to send| This for the strictly gardening part. 

| Selling the product is often the most 
difficult part of the business, and a 
market gardener must be a good sales- 
man, packing his products in attractive 
shape, with sufficient tact to cater to 
this class of trade, and _ reliability 
enough to fulfill his engagements. 

The right place for beginning a mar- 
ket garden is not always near the largest 
city. A man whose skill and capital 
are not very large will stand a better 
chance near a small city or cluster of 
towns, where prices are highest for or- 
dinary grades of produce, and the com- 
petition often less intense. Many towns 
are poorly provided with fruit and gar- 
|den produce. In such locations a man 

with $400 or 3500 might make a pretty 
| good start, but to locate in the suburbs 


ment? 
Broome Co., N. 


| 
| 
| 








There are good, indifferent and de- 
| cidedly poor dairymen and the same 
|can be said of butter makers employed 
| in public creameries. 

Good butter is good butter and poor 
When 


| the farm or ‘na public creamery. 


|may have been made. But the public is 
| . . 
ery butter many times passes on its 


| better quality would not be allowed to 





But when it comes to the question 


of rotation will avoid! packing of the butter are directly and | of New York, Boston or Philadelphia 
extent. The general | almost completely under the control of | would require large capital, and would 
‘vent should keep in mind | the proprietor and if he is the right) i 
isect depredations and at-| kind of a dairyman all of these condi. 
' 


involve competition with the most skill- 
ful gardeners in the country. 


[Ist a fact that many. calslegg ith or 
nearly well that it is nearly impossible 





| 





three to nine bushels of sixty pounds. 


of digestible crude protein is greatest at 
this period. After flowering the per) 
centages of crude ash, fat, and crude 


The yield of seed per acre varies from | become warm, as, like other beans, the 
| cowpeas do not germinate well if the 

The best time to cut for hay is at full soil is wet and cold. 
‘bloom, when not more than one-fifth of| more susceptible to unfavorable condi- 
| the the heads have commenced to turn|tions than Indian corn, but in mid- 
| brown, while the leaves are ripest and | summer the vegetation becomes most 
,the stems are still green. The content| luxuriant. 


This crop is even 


When growing cowpeas for fertili- 


zer, it is best either to feed the vines 
and return the manure to the soil or to 


MeCEWew 


YU; @8 1009 























Ep. MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN: 


to detect even slight traces of tubercu- 
losis by post mortem examination, can- 
not stand the tuberculin test? and that 
the cattle commissioners of Massachu- 
setts killed all the cattle they officially 
visited which did not stand the tubercu- 


the | lin test, notwithstanding that post mor- 
,]| tem examination proved them to be so 


free from tuberculosis that it was nearly 
or quite impossible to detect any traces 


latter | Of the disease? As I read certain papers 


this idea is impressed upon my mind 
and it seems incredible that such killing 
was carried on by the cattle commission- 
ers of your state till three quarters of a 
million dollars or more were paid for 
the cattle killed. L think the case cannot 
be as bad as it thus appears. 
INQUIRER. 


ANSWER BY DR. PETERS. 

Cattle that are so slightly diseased 
with tuberculosis as to require a very 
careful post mortem examination to de- 
tect the lesions will react to the tuber- 
culin test quite as much as animals that 
are more clearly diseased. Cattle that 
are very extensively diseased occasional- 
ly do not react at all to the tuberculin 
test, but such creatures can be picked 
out on a physical examination as a rule, 
if a competent veterinarian makes the 
test. Occasionally a healthy cow may 
have a high temperature the day after 
testing, which may be mistaken for a 
reaction, and the cow found free from 
disease on post mortem. 

In Massachusetts for the past four 
years, it has been customary to use tu- 
berculin as a diagnostic agent and to 
kill all cattle that reacted to it, either 
burying them or making fertilizer of 
their carcasses, if any trace of the disease 
was found. Ido not think the fault lies 
with the present cattle commissioners, as 
the law they have been working under 
has been a wasteful and extravagant 
one, providing that diseased cattle must 
be killed and paid for by the state, and 
also that no diseased animal, no matter 
how slightly infected, could be used for 
food. 

The present legislature amended the 
law so that the cattle commissioners can 
issue rules and regulations for the local 
inspectors of animals and provisions, for 
the inspection of meat, to conform to 
the rules and regulations for the inspec- 
tion of meat of the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry. That is, cattle 
with very slight localized tuberculous 
lesions are not to be considered unfit for 


beef. This will stop a portion of the 
waste. 
Furthermore, as a rule, I do not 


think that animals that react to tuber- 
culin, but show no other evidence of 





disease should necessarily be killed. I 


| protein decrease and that of crude fibre | plow them under at once, instead of let- 
and nitrogen-free extract increases until | ting them stay on the ground all the 
|the seed is ripe and the plant reaches| winter. By the latter practice there is 
‘full maturity. The yield is also heaviest | often a loss of two-thirds of the fertiliz- 
/at the period of full bloom because of|ing value of the vines because of the 
| the loss of the lower leaves as the stems | leaching out of soluble fertilizers by the 
| ripen. The nutritive ratio of freshly cut winter rains. The feeding value is far 
|clover at time of full bloom is about 1 | greater than the fertilizing value, so 
| to 5.3, while that of the hay ranges be- | that it is better to use them either green 
| tween I to 4.3 and 1 to 5.9. The aver-| or as hay than to turn the crop under. 

| age composition of clover hay according 

‘to a compilation from all available 
American analyses is, in 100 pounds, | 


| 15.3 pounds water, 6.2 pounds ash, 12.3 | 


THE SOY BEAN. 

The soy bean requires about the same 
class of soils as Indian corn, and will 
grow about as far north as that crop can 
be depended on. The best results wlth 

. it have been obtained in the region be- 
Of the crude protein, 6.58 the thirty-seventh and _ forty- 
At the Massa- fourth parallels east of the Rocky Moun- 
of tains. The region best adapted to it, 
pounds of 


i. » i 
| nitrogen, 9.7 pounds of phosphoric acid, 


' 

pounds crude protein, 24.8 pounds fiber, | 
3.3 pounds fat, 38.1 pounds nitrogen- 
| free extract. 
, ; tween 
;pounds are digestible. 

Stat‘on a 


|chusetts Experiment ton 


clover hay contained 46.8 


then, is the «‘corn belt,” a circumstance 


which argues well for its future use and 


: 905 s of ash. , f “is 2 P . P . 
and 4 pounds of potash, the manurial value in conjunction with corn for fat- 


value of which was $10.64, estimate : : 
’ + imated tening animals. 


at the same prices as were paid for these | Phe soy bean should be planted in 


yrereereiy when purchased in commer- late spring or early summer, after the 
cial fertilizers. 
ground has become warm. In general, 


Red clover will not grow in soils con- 
It is 


bi the early varieties should be used if a 
taining an excess of organic acids. : : : 

aoe . forganic acid seed crop is desired, and the medium or 
believed that +‘clover sickness,” which 


late varieties if it is to be used as forage, 
prevents the growth of clover upon the 


















































think where an owner hae his herd test- ‘same field for an indefinite period, is | 
ed that the reacting animals, if physic~' que to the formation of an excess of | 
free from disease. might.be milked | pumice acids which interfere with the| 
until dry, and fed so as to be fit for the! 
. _ - - . 2 a i 
shambles when through milking. This) ing soil bacteria. 
system would allow a great deal of work | 


growth and development of the nitrify-' 
When such a condition | 
arises in the soil an application of lime 
neutralizes the and 
| fertility. To prevent the one-sided ex- 


yf . ) ini { aw >! ° . ‘ ° | 
Lam of the opinion that under the!) uction of any soil which follows the | 


to be done at a very small cost to the! 


acids restores its 


state. 


t s relating iseases *s hich | P ° ° ° | 
laws relating to diseases of cattle which! (ontinuous cultivation of this crop and | 


we have had to enforce, that many cattle 4, utilize its full value as a gatherer of | 


have been ki Jed that did not endanger | 


; ‘ nitrogen, red clover should only be used 
the pub ie hea'th, and which had much 


, in rotations. 
better have been left in possession of! The best fertilizers for red clover are | 
lime all muriate 
|sulphate of potash on sandy soils, and | 


the heavier clay | 


their owners. This is especially the case 
in milkmen’s have 
simply wished the state to take a farrow 


upon acid soils, or | 


many herds who 


; superphosphates on 


. ry ar iw on ta « € ; r ; yr ay | a . e a 

cow, neary dry, at a sightly higher) on. ay application of well-composted | 
rice thev co oe e's > rh ere, ¢ | a ” - 

price than they could get e'sewhere sod | manure, or liquid manure, will prove | 


who have rep'aced such animals with) 
others that may have been as bad or’ when there is enough lime in the soil to | 
worse than the ones that were taken.| .ombine the humic acids pro-| 
Or, if the diseased had been rep'aced by | queed during decomposition; but large | 
healthy ones, the new purchases would) amounts of land already rich in humus 
soon have been as badly diseased or do not usually give a satisfactory increase 
worse than those taken by the state ow- either of the crop or its crude protein ; | 
ing to the owner neg'ecting to disinfect | neither do commercial nitrogenous fer- 


the place properly where the condemsed | titizers seem to materially increase the 
cows stood, or the new cows being con-| 


taminated by their stable companions. 
Whi ea great deal of good has beea 

done in some quarters, and many herds 

have been entirely freed from tubercu- 


losis, yet I fear that the law has been , ay ; 
t : ¢ ant Ct ester Gent fifty years, having been originally intro- 
otaet Be oe 1 ; duced into South Carolina. They have | 


methods of work as much good cou'd| 
: spread from that source and from other 
have been accomplished at far less ex-| Eas i re 
|importations of seed direct from China 
_ AusTIN PETERS, : : ‘ P me 
Chairman Mass. Cattle Com. = India, until now they are in general 
, : use throughout the region south of the 
Sees ees) ee. ‘Ohio River and on the Pacific Coast, | 
and as a soiling crop in the New Eng-| 
\land and Northern States. There are 
| over one hundred named varieties of 
RED CLOVER. | cowpeas grown in this country. These 
Red Clover grows best upon deep and|are distinguished from one another 
well drained calcareous loams. It is| chiefly by the co'or and shape of the 
not so well adapted to the lighter sandy | seed, the arrangement of peas in the 
soils, or heavy compact clays. Under-| pod, and the general habit of growth of 
drainage and a plentiful supply of rain-! the plant. 
fall during the season before flowering! Thus, there are the bush peas, which 
have a marked influence on the yield.| grow in an unright form, having short 
Red clover is the standard hay crop of| lateral branches from a single central 
the Northern and New England states | stem; there are trailing varieties with 
and is becoming every year more widely prostrate runners fifteen or twenty feet 
cultivated in the central prairie region, | long, and there is every possible grada- 
says a report of the Department of | tion between these extremes. The peas 
Agricu! ‘ure. |are of every shade of white, yellow, 
The seed is usually sown with grain | green, pink, gray, brown, red, and pur- 
from March to May or, when intended | ple to black, of uniform color or vari- 
for a spring soiling crop, from the | ously mottled, spotted, and speckled. 
middle of July to the first of August, | There is also variation in the length 
without a burse crop. Twenty pounds | of the season of different varieties, from 
of seed are required per acre. The} six weeks to as many months. The 
first crop of hay is ready to cut in | usual method of cultivation of cowpeas 
June. The second crop is generally |is to sow them alone broadcast, or in| 
considered the best for seed, but the drills, or between the corn rows at the 
condition which governs seed production | last cultivation, the rate of seeding vary- 
is the prevalence and abundance of|ing from eight to twenty-four quarts 
bumblebees, upon which the clover blos-| per acre. Care must be taken not to 


of benefit to any leguminous forage crop | 


with 


total quantity of crude protein in the hay . 
COWPEAS. 


Cowpeas have been in cultivation in 
this country for about one hundred and 








pepse. 





Some Forage Crops. 


it having been found that the latter 
much excel the former in value for that 
purpose. 

The crop should be cut for hay from . 
the time of flowering until the pods are 
half formed. Later than that the stems 
are coarse and woody, and the feeding 
value rapidly declines. One hundred 
pounds of soy-bean hay contain 88.7 
Of the fifty-one 
10.8 
pounds consist of crude protein, and 


pounds of dry matter. 
pounds of digestible substances, 
the nutritive ratio 1s about 1 to 5.9. 
The crop may be converted into good 
silage, and for this purpose should not 


| be cut until the seed is nearly ripe. The 


chief value of silage is thatit provides a 
succulent food during the winter time 
when green forage is not available; but 
as certain changes take place in the 
silo, which render a large part of the 
protein indigestible, it is better to de- 
pend upon corn than to use any legu- 
minous crop for this purpose. 

The ripe soy beans are among the rich- 
est of concentrated foods. An average 
of American analyses shows them to 
contain thirty-four per cent of protein, 
seventeen of fat, and 33.8 of carbohy- 
drates. The rate of digestibility is 
high. 

This crop is a heavy potash feeder, 
and requires fertilization with lime, and 
with potash and phosphoric acid when 
grown on such lighter soils as are de- 
ficient in these elements. 

The soy bean is withal one of the 
most promising of the annual legumin- 
ous forage crops, and, as before indi- 
cated, may prove of special value in 
connection with Indian corn, the latter 
supplying the ‘‘roughness,” the soy 
bean producing the digestible crude 
protein necessary to make a complete 
and well-balanced ration. 


THE FIELD PBA. 


There are many varieties of the field 
pea in cultivation, showing conclusively 
that it is one of the oldest forage plants, 


and yet it has not been brought to the 
attention of American farmers so largely 
as it deserves. In Canada the acreage 
is about the same as that of winter 
wheat. Much of the success of the Can- 
adian farmers in fattening beef and 
pork for export is said to be due to their 
extensive use of pea and oat hay and 
pea meal. 

The field pea is adapted to cultiva- 
tion in the northern tier of States, from 
New England to Washington. It is 
sown in early spring at the proper time 
for seeding grain, using from one to 
one and one-half bushels of peas and an 
equal quantity of either oats, wheat, or 
barley. The crop is ready to cut for 
hay when the dominant variety in the 
mixture is nearly ripe. If there are 
more peas than grain, then the yellow- 
ing of the pea vines and pods marks the 
proper time for cutting, or if the oats 
exceed the peas the mixture should be 
cut when the grains are in the dough 
stage. For a seed crop, the peas are 





soms are dependent for fertilization.| plant the seed’ before the ground has | 
' . 


often grown alone. 
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Curing Timothy Hay. 


This valuable fodder crop is much 
more easily cured than clover. Less 
time is required in the curing process, 
and also less labor. But in the ease in 
which it can be cured lies one of the 
greatest dangers, viz., that of over- 
curing it. This mistake is committed 
to a grievous extent in all parts of the 
country, but nowhere is it so often 
made as in the prairie sections of the 
West and Northwest. When allowed 
to lie in the sun before being housed 
or stacked until it is so dried that it 
breaks off easily on being twisted, its 
feeding value is bat little better than 
that of etraw. 

Timothy should be cut before the 
bloom has left it. Authorities sre not 
quite agreed as to the best time for 
cutting it. Some argue in favor of 
the season of early bloom, others 
favor cutting when in the full bloom, 
and athird class claim that it should 
be cut when in the ‘second bloom.” 
When the blossoms come out on the 
timothy head they do not show them- 
sslves so quickly at the top of the 
head as on the other portions of the 
same. Soon they fall to the ground, 





but since they appear last on the upper 
end of the spike they also remain | 
there for a short time after the blos- 
soms have fallen from the other por- | 
tions of the same. The period is | 


and then get it housed and stored 
away when ready. There can be no 
question but that the ideal hay, whether 
timothy or clover, can be best made in 
the cock. Particularly is this true of 
clover. And yet it may not be always 
wise to make it in that way. It takes 
as long to put hay up in cock where 
the work is properly done as to pitch 
it up into a wagop, and when it is put 
up thus it cannot be loaded with the 
hay loader. Whether the oxtra labor 
involved will be justified must be de- 
termined by such conditions as relate 
to wages, weather and the extent of the 
crop. But it will usually be found 
advantageous to cure clover in the 
cock when cut early, while it will much 
less frequently pay to go to the labor 
of curing timothy by so labored a 
process—Professor Thomas Shaw, in 
Farming. 


Humus in the Soil. 


Humus is an animal or vegetable 
matter which is in its intermediate stage 
of decomposition. In prairie soils 
where the grass has not been removed 
for centuries, and where each season’s 
growth goes back to the soil, it is found 
in great abundance. In fact, humus 
constitutes a large part of the almost 
inexhaustibie fertility of such soils. 


{ao} 
‘newly cleared lands it is found in | benefits derived from humus, enough at 


of decomposition that takes place in the 
soil, in which the complex insoluble 
compounds are broken up into simple 
form available for plants. Thosé bac- 
teria that play such a prominent part in 
the growth of certain plants work more 
vigorously when in a soil containing 
plenty of humus. The presence of hu- 
mus in a stiff soil improves ite texture 
very materially. It also lessens the 
damage done by the puddling action of 
rain falling upon it, causing it to bake, 
especially when the surface has just 
been pulverized at the time of seeding. 

The tendency of stiff soils to contract, 
causing great cracks or fissures to ap- 
pear, which tear or break off many of 
the smaller rootlets, thus depriving the 
plant of its means of water supply when 
most needed, is diminished when 
sufficient humus is present. The stiff 
texture of a clay soil is perhaps its 
greatest disadvantage, and as it is a fact 
that hamus makes it more easily tilled 
(at the same time bringing other ad- 
vantages) it is especiaily important 
that the farmer working a stiff soil 
should as far as circumstances will per- 
mit, keep up the supply of this valuable 
material. 

On the other hand it makes loose and 
open soils more compact and less liable 
to leach out the plant food in solution. 
We have briefly considered some of the 





varying amounts, having come from | least to prove that the average soil 


|the partial decomposition of trunks,|™ust contain a sufficient amount in 


usually referred to as the period of the branches, roots end leaves of trees and ‘order to get the best yield at the least 


‘‘gecond bloom.” Storer would seem 
to favor cutting at a still later stage, 
when the greatest weight and nutri- 
ment are to be obtained. But weight | 
and nutrition in a fodder will not avail | 
when it has lost its palatability, and) 
timothy is certainly less palatable after | 
it has passed the period of second| 
bloom. The only objection of weight | 
brought against cutting timothy when 
in full bloom is found in what is) 
termed ‘‘dust” arising from the dried | 


| 


blossoms, which shower out when the} 
hay is being fed. But timothy should | 
not be allowed to stand longer than| 
the period of second bloom. 

When the timothy and clover grow | 
together the time to cut must be de-| 
cided by the dominance of one crop or} 


| 
the other. 


The first season clover will | 
dominate the crop, and the time for) 
cutting should be fixed to save the| 
clover when at its best. The second| 
year the timothy will be more abund- 
ant, and the period of cutting should 
be fixed to cure the timothy when at 
its best. And when avery large area 
is to be harvested, the cutting of the 
crop should commence when it is un- 
der-ripe, otherwise much of it will be 
over-ripe before it has all been cut. 
The loss from cutting under-ripe hay is 
always less than that from cutting it 
over-ripe, the weather being equally 
favorable to the curing in both in- 
stances. When cut under-ripe the fod- 
der is very palatable, hence there will 
be no waste when feeding it, and the 
residue of energy still left in the plant 
produces a good growth of aftermath. 

And the caution should be given 





| other smaller vegetation that may have | 


sprung up. In some swamps it occurs 
In tropical climates, where the rate of 
decay is rapid, it is not so abundant as 
in temperate regions. 

As yet the chemical composition of 
humus is not well understood, nor has 


we know from observation and experi- 
ence that it is of prime importance to 
the farmer. 

Chemists tell us that an average soil 
contains enough plant food to grow wheat 
at the rate of thirty bushels per acre 
for seventy years in succession without 
the addition of any fertiliz2r. 
however is not so lavish with her treas- 
ures as to allow us to get this plant 


food in our grasp in afew years. A| 


great deal of it is locked up in an inert 
form, and can only be made soluble 
when surrounded by certain favorable 
conditions. It is the business of the 
farmer to furnish these conditions as 
far as he is able and make use of what- 
soever agencies he can in doing so. 
Humus is one of these agencies. It 
makes the soil more retentive of mois- 
ture. The early settlers can well re- 
member that the spring freshets never 
took the form of such destructive floods 
as occur at the present day. This 
change is largely due to the fact that 
the surface of the earth possessed more 
humus or vegetable matter in the form 
of moss, decaying logs, stumps, etc., 
which retained a considerable portion 
of the moisture that came from the 
rains and melting snows, thus making 


Nature, | 


cost. 
How are we to increase this element 


|in large quantities in the form of muck. | in those soils that are lacking? is the 


next question. Since circumstances 
/vary so widely, no one method can be 
given that will apply in every case, but 
some one or more of the following may 
| be found helpful. First—Plowing down 


\its functions and importance as a food | Clover or clover sod not only increas*s 
\for plants been clearly defined. Yet the humus but also augments the store 


(of nitrogen. Second—Any grass sod 
turned under every four or five years. 
Third—Apply farm manure when fresh. 
| Fourth — When summer fallowing 1s 
| practised in connection with the grow- 
ing of winter wheat, winter rye may be 
sown in August or September on the 
field intended to be fallowed. Plow 


the rye under the following June. | 
Buckwheat, because of its abundant | 


rvot growth makes it valuable as a pro- 


HERMES S. HEyYwoop, 
Purchasing Agent, 
21 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Estimates Furnished on Merchandise of 
Every Descrivtion. 





FOR SALE BY 


JACOB GRAVES & C0 


11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 
PIGEONS, CANARY BIRDS. 
RABBITS, and GUINEA PIG8, 


MEDICINES for DOGS and BIRDS. 
4 MANGE CURE WHICH BEATS THE WORLL 
Also Seeds of All Kinds. 


RE YOU TROUBLED ? 


The MAGIC MO«QUITO BITE CURE 
AND INSECT EXTERMINATOR in- 
stantly kills bed bugs, fleas, moths, ants, roaches 
and all insect life, and when a plied to parts 
affected cures the bites and stings, giving in- 
stant relief. Cattle sponged with this prepara- 
tion will not suffer from mosquitoes or fleas. 








Price, per bottle, 25 cents, half-gallon can, $1; 
one-gal can, $2. For sale by dealers gen- 
erally. If your dealer does not keep it, write 


us and avoid substitutes. 
SALLADE & CO., 


"59 West 24th Street, NEW YORK CITY 































































































Remember the Main 


thing in buying wire fence is to get one which 
Will stand the test. The only twelwe years oid 
standby is built by the 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





The Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
T. C. MENDENHALL, President. 


Courses of study in Mechanical. Civil and Elec- 
trical = a Che.sistry and General 
Science. ew and extensive laboratories in 
paeincering, Electricity, Physics and Chemistry. 
Special facilities in Steam and Hydraulics. 1 
page Catalogue, thowing positions filled by 
graduates, mailed free. 

Address J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 





AUTOMATIC SWINGING HAMMOCK COUCH 


A gentle pressure to the foot boards gives a 
delightfully soothing, lengthwise perpetual mo- 
tion, without effort. 








A NATURAL FAN 


SOLID COMFORT, 


| Luxurious Breezy Ease. Delightfully Cool 
ducer of humus in conjunction with a | 


fallow. The cultivation of a fallow or | 


and Fascinating. Artistic and ora- . 
tive, Strong and Durable. Refresh-@ 
ing Zephyrs on a Sultry Day. 


Perpetual, healthy motion. No effort. A 


a crop tends to diminish the humus, but Hammock, a Bed, a Couch for Piazzas, Home and 


this cannot be helped, and, as humus is 
/one of the agencies that enables us to 
|get the most out of the land, we may 
‘have to restore it jast as we would have 
|to cultivate again for another crop. 
| Cultivation also increases the nitrates 
| which may be lost in the drainage water 
if there is excessive rainfall and the 

land is liable toleach. This danger has 
led some to object to the bare fallow. 
| If rye or buckwheat is sown it ceases 
| to he a bare fallow, as those plants take 
| up the soluble plant food and store it in 
their tissues in a form not liable to 
waste, which when plowed under and 
| decom posed becomes soluble plant food 
again just at the time when the young 


more especially on the spongy soils of | 
the prairie, it may be well to cut| 


D. J. Crosby of the Michigan Experi- 
ent Station, conducted experiments 


should much rain fall during July or 
| August, waste might occur, but usually 


timothy before it has reached the blos-| 7nich show the difference in soils to, dry weather prevails in those months 


soming stage, for it may cure in a 


retain moisture. Sanples of sand, 


‘in this province. Fifth—Sow rape after 


sense while standing without even) j,, loam and mnck were placed in| the oats or barley is harvested, and plow 


coming into blossom. 


Notably may| pots and after being thoroughly dried | Under in the fall. Sixth—Peas plowed 


this prove trae when there has been) 4.) was moistened with the same| "der when in blossom increase the hu- 
rapid growth early in the season, fol-| .,ount of water and exposed to a dry- _mus and also the fertility. In a climate 


lowed by a succession of dry, hot waves | 


ing atmosphere. At the end of 97 hours 


/where they will thrive lupines and 


Prized by man, woman and child. 
PRICES, $3.50 to 86.00. 


R. CHRISTENSEN, 88 Chambers 8t. 
N&W YORK. 


wh. 





Poultry Farms For Sale 





REEZY HIiLi. FRUIT aND POULTRY 
FARM, 27 acres well divided, mowing and 
peaeere near one of the best markets in the 
. Brick house, 10 rooms, _—~y 2 open fire 
places, wood house, barn, milk and ice house 
greenhouse for early vegetables, bot beds and 
sashes, hennery fur 100 fowls. All buildi ip 
conditiun, high, sightly and healthy loca 

on; very tine neighborhood. Fine ap or- 
chard in bearing, 2 peacn orchards of 300 trees, 
200 beariug; young orchard of apple, cherries 
plums just nuing to bear; acre black and 
red raspberries, ey bed, some currants 
and blackberries; 150 choice grape vines, bear 
tng finely. Ready sale for vegetable plants; veg- 
etavies of all biuds grown and readi': sold, the 
owner having built up an established trade for 





ali products. Will include pts, crates and 
doxes, upwards of 1000; also stock ard tools, 


BE A PIONEER MINER 


And Get in Before the Spring,Rushand Receive Ad- 
vantage of its Influences. 


COPPER STOCKS ARE BOOMING. 








February. 


THEY ADVANCE IN BOSTON IN THE FACE OF THE WAR SCARE, 


Condensed from the “United States Investor,” Boston, March 5, 1898 : 

The market for copper stocks is booming. While the Maine explosion caused all other 
securities to rapidly decline, they showed unparalleled strength. The non-dividend payers even 
areadvancing. Copper has advanced to twelve cents a pound, which means enormous profits. 
Consumption of copper is advancing faster than its production. In January England, France 
and Germany consumed more copper by 4,473 tons than the entire production of the United 
States. The visible supply in England and France decreased 2,693 tons during January and 


Higher prices for copper stocks are confidently predicted. 

Boston’& Montana has advanced from 15 cents in July, 1893, to $1.88 in March, 1898, and 
Calumet & Hecla between the same period from $2.47 to $5.40. Copper stocks are higher than 
when copper was 17 cents or 5 cents per pound higher then now, which indicates a convictio 
that the immensely increased demand must greatly advance the price of the metal. 





IMPORTANT NEW COPPER DISCOVERIES IN COLORADO ONLY, 


In ‘recent years no new copperjdiscoveries of importance have been made in the entire 
world except in Colorado. These are now causing a great rush to the 


PARADOX VALLEY. 





gold and silver associated with the copper. 


THE KENDRICK PROMOTION COMPANY 


sent a representative at the earliest moment into this new district and secured over two miles in 
length of the largest veins discovered, also a tunnel site controlling 3000 feet square of ground of 
immense value. The ore carries a high per cent in copper and in addition 





paying quantities of 

















profitable way. 


THE SorL. Its Nature, Relations and Fun- 





meaning horse. cow, fowls, and all farming tools 
with fruit and vegetable route This property is 
tree and clear; owner will sell $1800, % cash. 
Plenty shade, shrubbery and flower bed; faces 
south, village in sight. 


83000 BUYS THIS 6-ACRE FARM, 
| with house 6 rooms. and stable 
all new, elevated, beautifully situated, land level 
and good, apples and pears. Buildings built 3 
years, nouse has piazza and bay window, barp 
clap and painted. Electrics pass door. 
16 miles out. 


@) MINUTES to steam car station, 5 minutes to 
2 electrics, 25 miles from Boston between two 
of the best markets in Massachusetts. 10-acre 


damental Principles of Management. By F. H. 
King, Professor of Agricultural Physics in the 
University of Wisconsin. 303 pages, 45 illus- 
trations. 

Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND. A Sum- 
mary Sketch of the Relationship of Farm Prac- 
tice tothe Maintaining and Increasing of the 
Productivity of the Soil. By I. P. Roberts, 
Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University. 432 pages, 45 illustrations. Es- 


Through arrangements with the publishers we are able to furnish our 
readers with any of the following books at very reasonable prices. 

They cover many of the most important features of farm management , 
are thoroughly practical, up to date, reliable and thought stimulating. 

Each book is written by a competent specialist under the editorial super- | 
vision of Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell University, and every one of them | 
should be in the home of all who aim to carry on a farm in a practical and 
They all have serviceable and tasteful cloth bindings. 


For the purpose of owning and working these claims THE PARADOX COPPER-GOLD | 
MINING COMPANY has been organized with a capital of 1,500,000 shares of $1.00 each, full 
paid and non-assessable stock, carrying no individual liability; all the claims, free from debt, 
have been deeded to this company which has no debt and $2,000 cash in the treasury. One-half | 
of the whole capital stock, 750,000 shares, has been placed in the treasury of the company to be 
sold for the purpose of raising money with which to develop the property. Only 100,000 shares | 
of this treasury stock will be sold at $50.00 per thousand shares; the next 100,000 shares will be 
offered at not less than $75.00 per thousand shares. 

The Kendrick Promotion Company has been in the mining stock business {n Denver for the | 
past twenty years, and during that time has handled many of the large mining propositions of the 
state, with large profits to its customers, and has no hesitation in recommending this as one of 
the most promising that it has ever presented to the public. We anticipate that this stock will 
be quickly taken, and it will therefore be necessary to send in orders without delay. 

We handle all stocks listed on the Denver and Colorado Springs Exchanges. 


The Kendrick Promotion Co. ,¢50.000 Paia in 
MINING EXCHANGE, 


Denver, Colorado, U.S. A. 


gezOur weekly mining letter sent to all applicants. 


READ and THINK. 
Uel a Working Farm Library 


Brain Tools at Low Cost. 


| 








Farms for Sale. 


(ACRE FARM 2 miles to village 


‘ ton and post-office ; over|yo. 0?) tO sty 
év acres mowing, balance pasturn ..*' 8° pond. 
300 cords wood, keeps 10 head ono! WOdlang’ 
Baldwins or more in season, pion 0 bbis' 
house, with sheds and carriaye j\..,..°°) 2 Story 
36x48 with cellar, with 25-ton sjjo WY barg 
all potatos. 2 large poultry houses Pee Sideg 
early chicks capacity 500 he ny. ‘y.....'e4 for 
bas done a profitable chicken bys), ! OWner 
voth cows and poultry without i...) c4" tun 
ach other. All build{ngs in first... 2%, With 
ind farmalso, Good piace for (,.0° {0M 
mer resident. Price $3740 -gi0o. ),.)5, °° su 
year at 5 per cent. “ANCE $3) 
ONN. FARM—Containing 13 acru. . 
land, story and half house with 2 bop, tage 
jacent, Buildings old but in first-cj... 2° SS 4d 
ood R. R. service to Hartford «: y 4,00; 
‘om station ; adapted for ordinary :, = rods 
apples, pears and small fruits” p.)../)!0e; 
Addiess Collins & Reese 160 Nasea,, 825" 
or J. A. Willey 178 Devonshire x: N.Y 





ORCESTER CO. FARM. y st 

tools included; 84 acres |...) ./°% and 
from rocks, on main road, elect; el tree 
niles from Worcester, 1 mile ty «;,,...°°>*) 18 
post-office, churches and sehools, 4)... \..°," 
and ell, 10 rooms, nice lawn, fine «0 6° OY 
house, pleasant location ; sma itemnt nt 
man. 60x50, ell 40x30; pivy: : td 
pasement; hennery 12x24 {ov | wit 
sheds; silos capacity 300 tons 
stoc’s), 2 bulls. 6 young stock. 4 » 
norses, 2 pair heavy harnesses . e, 4 
l express do., 1 light do., 1 doy 
t horse cart and harness, |e; By 
2-horse sled, 2 sleighs, sulky ee 
spreader, mowing machine, horse py. 
potato and corn planter, seeder. | Wee 
reaper and binder, McCormacs 
t 10h, p. boiler and engine, ens)! 
arrier, grist-mill, all the sina 
nink of. Cream sold at the door {.; 
or mnilk can be soldin town Her 
mayer. Price for all, $8000, part ca. ~ 
per cent, or will trade for smaller far) 


—— 


RUIT AND STOCK FARM. 6; 

25 from Boston on county roa I 
tains 70 acres. 40 fine beari ty 
acre raspberries, 1 acre blackberries B 
strawberries, 300 peach 3 and 4 y; 
other fruit. 2-story house 9 rooms « 


ure-, 4 light windows, piazzas a , "ene 
Pump at sink, running water at ba: ‘ 

with two set boilers. Barn 60x25: 18: Mbt: 
3 stalls, fine cellar with 24 ft. space diyiqns se 


for = cellar; barn clapboarded «4 : 
: polaand vane. 2 henneries, 12x24 4n/ 

[wo yrs supply of wood in shed. Cuts 35+... 3 
nay by machine. Price $6000. 


OUBLE VALUE in this 20 acre farm, 
1st. Because it is nine miles from Boston 
markets and {3 run as a market garden farm. 9ué 
Every foot is valuable for building lots. Only tw 
minutes to station, 40 trains daily; water, iights 
and electrics through street. Large cottage house 
12 rooms, steam heat; barn 42x60 with sub celiay: 
76 ft. carriage shed, 300 feet frame for wine 
sash. Seld on very easy terms as a whole or to 
sections, or will exchange for property on the 
0.C. R. R.orin R. 1. Personally examined 





<. 
STABLISHED CREAM and MILK Business 
4 supplying Fitchburg trade. Intervale | 
13U acres, finest of grass land all wocer drained 
free from stone. All buildings built in js95 
house 12 rooms, painted white and olinded: a! 
aud pantry, with refrigerator bullt in; 2 sis. 45 
tons each. Stock barn 40x48, 15 ft. posts; cre 
ery in one part, 20 tie ups and 4 stalls. Water 
from spring 20 ft. above buildings, running to 
nouseand barns(new pipe); hennery 20x20. Tp 
and orchard, 300 apple trees, mostly Baldwi 
40 yrs. old; large variety other fruits, al! ki 


arr 


Win er of 96 and ’97 kept 24 head and 3 horse 
vo id near house supplies farm with ice. 20 ca 
‘f cream per week are sold at $1 per can; a rea 


sale for all skim milk at 8c per can. Will se!) 2 


D- 
18 
i§ 
§ 
8 
iy 
»f 
‘ows and pair horses, harnesses, farm wagon. one 

3 


‘Farmer’s Handy Wagon,” machine, hay rake, 
narrows, plows, cultivators, 2-horse sled, sleigh 
2x. wagon, all small tools for $5300; $2000 can re 


main at5 percent, or will sell farm above for 
$4500. 


SUMMER BOARDING.— 400 acres, situated 
«J in one of the pleasantest towus in centra 
New Hampshire, well divided; cuts 501 
all by machine; keeps 25 to 30 head 
Valuable wood and timber lot. large amount 
f'wo-story house 20 rooms in first-class condit 
veme nted cellar, milk cellar, ice house, 2 
oarns, cClapboarded and painted; carriage house 
20x30. Running water atall buildings. Borders 
4 beautiful lake for iong distance. Fine shade 
trees. Summer rustic house. Low tax rate 
Everything up in first class shape for country 
farm or su.nmer boarding place, wiih a first class 
trade established. Good sugar orchard 200 buck 
ats. Price $4500. Very easy terms. Only 1 mile 
to two villages. Where can you find a better bar 

in! E.H. CARROLL, Warner, N. H., or J.4 

ILLEY, 178 Devonshire St. 






a] ge 





DEAL GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE —25 miles 
service, 1 mile to P. O, Stores 
Schools. 30 acres level land free from rocks 
Splended set of buildings, 2-story house with 
—10 finished rooms, painted white and r 

shingled; sets back 600 ft. from main 

where electrics pass (2 lines’. Gravelled drive 
way lined with Maple and Linden trees on bow 
sices leads to house; plenty shrubby, Baro 
(painted and cupola) 33x47, 2-story s eu 30x15 
carrage and tool house 18x31), one poult y house 
15x2u, two others 8x10, another she! for storage 


e 








of tors. etc., 16x9. Fine cold well of water, 
small apple orchard bearing well, another 
| young trees just begining to bear, buildings on at 


THE PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT GROWING. By 
L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the | 
Cornell University. 520 pages, 114 illustrations. | 
It appeals especially to the horticulturists who | 
are willing to have his brain direct and supple- 
ment the work of his hands. 

Price to our readers, $1.00. 


THE HoRTICULTURIST’s RULE BOOK. A | 
compendium of useful information for {fruit | 
growers, truck gardeners, florists and others. 
By L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in | 
the Cornell University. 812 pages. 


elevation 3v ft. higher than street. 
resent 8 head cattle and 2 horses. Prive $ 
ree and clear, one third can remain if desiree 


Keeping at 


NPECIAL INDUCEMENTS maide to anyone 
buying this 40 acre farm, 28 miles from bos 
ton, - contracti: g with them for any oF 4 
vegetables and fruits they wil! grow, thus assu 
ing the purchaser a sure market for their crops 
Builaings are located on bigh la pplied with 
good spri g water and cunsist of ge brick 
house of 12 rooms, barn and she a mile t 
school, 14 mi.e to churches, stores sta 
Land is suitably divided; buildings ins epall 
and surrounded by grand old elms aud wai 
trees. Eleven bu-hels of nuts tat ft im trees 
last year. on & main road, and! an excephoda 
neighborhood. Price $22 


Wy 


WW 


from the Western plains. When indi-| 


farm. all cleared land, and in fine state cultiva- 
cations of such stagnation occur, the| 


pecially valuable. 
tion. 8 room house an:! stabl- , built 7 years; va- 


Price to our readers, $1.00. 


the sand had lost all its moisture. The | Vetches answer well for this purpose. 
clay after 197 hours lost 99 per cent. of; [conclusion it might be said that 


Price to our readers, 60 cents. . , 
INEST POULTRY PLANT iu New Baglat 


THE NURSERY BOOK. 





crop should at once be ent, even though | ;,, moisture; the loam 91 per cent. and |®2y green vegetation, that would not 


it sould not have passed the period of 
coming into the head. 

Timothy cures so much mure easily 
than clover that it is frequently not 
necessary to put it into cocks at all. 
When it has lain long enough in the 
sun to admit of its being readily raked 
it should be drawn into winrows, and 
in these it may remain in settled 
weather until cured. But when the 
weather is broken it should always be 
put in cocks. The exact mode of 
management will be dependent upon 
conditions, such as the succulence of 
the grass and the nature of the weather. 
One or the other of the following 
methods of curing timothy will proba- 
bly be found applicable: First, when 
the grass has much of succulence cut 
in the afternoon, use the tedder next 
morning when the dew is gone and 
rake the same day. If necessary, put 
into cocks the same night, but if not, 
the hay may be drawn from the wind- 
row the day following. Second, cut in 
the afternoon, use the tedder the fol- 
lowing morning and rake and store 
away in the same day. This method 
will usually be found applicable when 
the hay is in full or late bloom and the 
weather is dry and breezy. Third, 
mow in the morning and rake and 
house the same day. This method 
will answer when there is not much 
succulence in the grass at the time of 
cutting it; that is to say, when it is 
somewhat over-ripe. And when there 
ig a necessity for it timothy may be cut 
on a large scale and put up into large 
cocks, in which it may be allowed 
to stand for several days in good 
weather. 

But the safest way is to cut a mod- 
erate quantitty from time to time 





the muck 62 per cent. At the same 
time the temperature of the sand was 
lower than that of the muck, but the 
superior retentive powers of the muck 
more than made up for the difference 
in temperature. Thus the muck soil 
which was richest in humus was the 
best retainer of moisture. 

Humus in the first five or six inches 
of a svi! acts similar to a mulch, except 
that the effect is not so marked. Now 
since water is one of nature’s greatest 
solvents, and since plants require—ac- 
cording to Hellriegel—325 pounds of 
water to produce one pound of dry 
matter, it is important that a goodly 
supply of humus be kept in the soil, so 
that the bad effects of a dry season may 
be somewhat lessened. 

The presence of humus in the soil, if 
the other conditions are the same, 
makes it warmer. This increase in 
temperature is due to the fact that it is 
of a dark color, thus absorbing the sun’s 
rays more readily than a lighter colored 
substance. All know that a black gar- 
ment is much warmer in a bright sun- 
shine than a white one. The fermenta- 
tions of organic matter which go on in 
a soil containing humus also produce a 
considerable amount of heat. A few 
degrees of increased temperature in a 
soil may not seem to be be very impor- 
tant, but then it is remembered that the 
vital processes of plant life only begin 
after the temperature has risen above 45 
to 48 degrees Fahrenheit; we then see 
that a difference of two degrees may 
bring one soil up to the growing tem- 
perature, thus causing germination and 
growth, whilst. in a cooler soil these 
changes would be less active. 

Humus facilitates nitrification, or the 
making of nitrates. This is a process 


become troublesome as a weed or inter- 
fere too much with the ordinary farm 
crops, will answer as a restorer of 
| humus.—Ontario Agricultural Gazette. 





| Theodore Lewis says he could not 
think of cutting the tails from his pigs. 
The tails are the thermometers which 
indicate the animal’s condition. If not 
feeling well, not thriving, if his food 
does not agree with him, the tail will 
begin to straighten. ;The sicker the pig 
the straighter the tail. While the cuon- 
ventional curl retains its place there 
need be no anxiety about the pig. Ifa 
double curl be seen he may be regarded 
as in perfect condition. 





FROM FOOT TO KNEE 


Ohio Woman Suffered Great Agony 
From a Terrible Sore—Her Story of 
the Case, and Her Cure. 


“For many years I was afflicted with a 
milk leg, and a few years ago it broke out 
in a sore and spread from my foot to my 
knee, I suffered great agony. It would 
burn and itch all the time and discharge 
a great deal. My health was good with 
the exception of this sore. I tried a great 
many kinds of salve, but some would 
irritate the sore so that I could hardly 
stand the pain. I could not go near the 
fire without suffering intensely. Someone 
sent me papers containing testimonials of 
cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and I told 
my husband I would like to try this med- 
| icine. He got me a bottle and I found it 
| helped me. I kept on taking it until my 
| limb was completely healed. I cannot 
praise Hood’s Sarsaparilla enough for the 
great benefit it has been to me. It 
cleanses the blood of all impurities and 
leaves it rich and pure.’”?” Mrs. ANNA E. 
EAKEN, Whittlesey, Ohio. 

You can buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla of all 
druggists. Be sure to get only Hood’s. 


the favorite family 
| Hood’s Pills <anenn oie pany * 

















= fruit; some 3000 strawberry pa set in 
spring of 67. One cow, harness, buggy, fowls 
and tools. Price $3200. 





-ACRE FARM—40 apple, 20 pear, 10 peach 
3 trees, best warietiog "uive well, spring and 
brook on place, 7 room house with shed, barn 
and poultry house. Price $1200. 25 miles from 
Boston. 


RAND FOR POULTRV AND GARDEN- 
ING 5% acres with 240 ft. frontage; 2% 

fu gras , % plowed, balance not cultivated; 
about 4 acres nearly level; 66 ful ps apple 
trees al bering ed Baldwins, 6 sweet); 25 
nny RT 5 plum. 25 currant. Fine new 
u house 8x4v; vever failing weil, attractive 
mo ern house, one year old; parlor finished in 
oak handsome fireplace and mantel; remainder 
in Carolina pine an cypress; nalls, parlor and 
dining room have polished oak floors; china 
closet with glass doors in dining room; new set 
Holland shades an 2 straw mattings go with 
house ; house warm and qaney. cellar dry; bath 
room ha+ bowl. tub and closet; o plumbing; 
house ‘ully heateo by furnace and wired for e'ec- 
tric light; hea'thy location. fine view of country; 
American neighborhood; agent uear in case of 
fre. Half hour’s ride to Boston. Price §40A0. 


J. A. WILLEY, 


178 Devonshire St. - Boston. 





Farms For Sale. 


+ MILES OUT.—7 acres land with personal 

property included. 1% miles to Stores. 

Peay ~ ae a pt 
ear, peac ’ 

Dinte, rasphor ries, Cerawberrics and Freres. 

50 bbls. apples in season. Cottage house 7 finish- 

ed rooms, in fine repair. new barn 24x30 with 

cellar can keep 5 head; 2 hen houses, accommo- 

— ST 1 — SS 2 pigs. 65 fowls. 

carriage, top buggy, express wagon 

ha tip cart, sle heeled plows and’ all 


wagon 
small farming tools. Price for all $1800. 





MONEY MAKER. 220 acre farm, 2 miles 
from Attleboro, one of the best markets ip 
state, and 30 from Boston. Farm is well divided, 
large amount of weod and timber, including a 
most valuable cedar growth ready to cut,a yearly 
sale of wood at $4.50 per cord is assured. Til- 
lage land level, free from stone, all worked b 
peony There isa retail milk route of 2 
uarts daily; yearly sales of milk amount to over 
43600; been managed by present owner over 30 
, losses from sales for last three years will 
not exceed $15. Books open for inspection. 
With above mentioned is included 21 fine cows, | 
3 horses, ali tools, vehicles and farm machinery. 
Ice pond on by new ice house, filled. One 
nice house, 10 finished rooms, another older one 
rented for $3.50 per month; stock barn 39x64, 


lar carne house, 2 other barns. This is 
without question one of the best farm properties 
on the market today. The yearly milk and wood 
sales exceed and can be increased readily. 
If you want a bargain look this up. We invi 


inspection. Full culars of 
J. A. WItLEY, Exclusive Agent, 








THE SPRAYING OF PLANTs. A Succinct 
Account of the History, Principles and Prac- 
tice of the Application of Liquids and Powders 
to Plants for the Purpose of Destroying Insects 
;and Fungi. By E. G. Lodeman, late Instruc- 


399 pages, 92 illustrations. 
Price to our readers, 75 cents. 





| MILK AND Its Propucts. A Treatise upon 
the Nature and Qualities of Dairy Milk, and 
the Manufacture of Butter and Cheese. By 
Henry H. Wing, Assistant Professor of Dairy 
Husbandry in the Cornell University. 280 
pages, 33 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


PLANT BREEDING. Being Five Lectures 
upon the Amelioration of Domestic Plants. By 
L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the 
Cornell University. 293 pages, 2u illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


Address all orders to 





| tor in Horticulture in the Cornell University. ; 
"| tivation 





A Complete Guide 

to the Multiplication of Plants. By ,L. H. 

Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the Cor- 

nell University. 365 pages, 152 illustrations. 
Price to our readers, 75 cents. 





THE ForRcING Book. A manual of the cul- 

of vegetables in glass houses. By L. 

H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the Cor- 

nell University. 280 pages, 88 illustrations. 
Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


GARDEN MAKING. Suggestions for the 
Utilization of Home Grounds. By L. H. Bailey, 
aided by L. R. Taft, F. A. Waugh and Ernest | 
Walker. 417 pages. 256 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


THE PRUNING Book. A Monograpn of the | 
Pruning and Training of Plants as Applied to 
American Conditions. By L. A. Bailey, Pro- 
fessor of Horticulture in the Cornell Univer- 
sity. 540 pages, 332 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, $1.10. 


THe Massacuusetrs PLOUGHMAN 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Henderson Dairy Co. 
Registered Jersey Cattle for Sale at reasonabi: 
prices. 


Brookline, Mass. 





Ww 
Apple Orchard. Waredssnzs 
plete, with young trees preferred. Anyone hav- 
og such to sell should consult J. A. WILLES, 
173 DEVONSHIRE 8T., BosTon. 

Shore in Wey 


Farms and Country Homes store's we 


ham, Cohasset, Scituate, Duxbury and’ Marsb- 
field, from halfan acre to 200 acres, and fron 
gt Lp The quality of the home mar 

ets and the convenience to Boston makes thir 
section one of the most desirable for poultry anc 
vegetable raising, as well as for summer homes 
For list of places and prices, address 


J.A. Willey, 178 Devonshire St. 
Room 502 





on the Souti 


Boston 
Some New Hampshire Farm Bargains 
particulars of which can be had ona; 
plication at this office or of EB. H. Carrol 





178 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Warner, N.H. 





Household 


MAGAZINES 


—FOR— 
Housekeepers. 


By arrangements with the publishers, 
we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications given 
below at the following low rates in 
combination with the PLOUGHMAN. 


With One —_— 


Regular subscription 
the Ploughman. 


Price. 
samen Kitchen Mag- 


ne 82.60 
Boston Cooking Schoo) 
ee .00 P ° 2.40 
Good Housekeeping 2.00 .- ° 3.60 
Household 1.00 ° . 2,80 
Table Talk. 1,00 2.80 
What to Eat. 1.00 2.80 





Address 


Mass. Ploughman, 
Boston. Mass. 





| 
| 


Near city of 85,000 population, 25 miles from 
Boston. f market for all eggs and poultry a} 
top prices. 34 acres land; land worth more 4 
building lots than price asked for entire plan 
er house 75x15; hot water system; Ca + 
@ity 1500 chicks. Breeding houses 4re, gi 
75x12; No. 2—72x12; No. 3—75x12; > —" 
100x 16; No. 6—72x15. Two smaller ones, 
24, and 8x16—all having yards varying from . 
to 100 feet in length. uildings facing —_ 
Land a good loam. $2000 to $3000 wort P 


| lumber on place. Brook crosses field. City wal" 


in house, barn, cook house and garden. | Dwelling 
| house ten rooms; barn 50x50; fine cellar; 7 
house 24x36; cook house 16x24, 


stories; grain bins up stairs; 8 H P. voller. 

gine. Mann power ooue utter ; clover ome 
5 } yg 2 

one 600-egg Challenge, one 6 | On mal 


All buildings clapboarded and painte: 
| road, electric: 


il rt, 
es soon to pass. 1% mile & sto 
stoffice, churches, ete. There are 200 ea 
0 apple, 12 pear. 1 currant, 100 respite , 
100 blac berries, and smal! strawberry ~ 
$10,000, one-half cash. Included are 8¢ 
bred Barred and White Plymouth Rocks, 





Wyandottes, Brahmas and Leghorns vas 
tiopse!'='ted. Address J. A. WILLEY, s 
178 DEVONSHIRE ST., BosTo®. 

OUTH EASTERN N. H. FAR. 125 aertt 

65 mowing and tillage, 60 pasture, ' - aad 
home use. land level, free from sto a 
soil, 10 acres underdrained, cuts 100 fab’ a) 
lish hay, yearly. Tie ups for 35 heat Ug 
horses, best of never failing wate! ng; 400 
barn, 160 Baldwins and russets earit es old, 
bbls. in season, 60 young apple trees o Se" leg 
all varieties, pears. gepes and raspberries: ig, 
pond on farm, brook in pasture, 2°2 °')" 1 and 
painted and blinded, lawn and Siac, oh) gg 
carriage house. 


Barn 9v x 40 with Wl! ond ot 
ice house and hennery. Barn capooe 
painted, all bnildings in first-class Cor) 
mile to postoffice, stores, schools ane "rn: 
1% miles to one depot 3 miles tv rt 
Boston on main line B. & M. Price $! 








For %* 
1 to 


IDDLESEX CO. STOCK FARM For 

or to Lease—20 miles from ! “ te land 

miles to 3 stations; 1g5 acres 10 \* 

nearly all tile drained, all worked by m™™ 

to 100 tons hay, accommous!'’ 
ave ner | 

8 rooms 


weg 


euts 
head and 16 horses, ( 
16 horses) mansion house. 
cellar, furnace heat; barn 130 ft ng. 
260 tons each, Sheep shed 60 ft., Pier’ 





with boiler room, 2 set boilers, Sits.” 
connected ; wagon sheds, 2 work op 

house 40x40, colt barn 5OxG0; Ne a al 
water supplied by windmill, throw! a. 
tank in barn of 6700 gallon capactt) 





rd, 150 bbl. Gravenstiens, | dy 
=o 1897, besides other varie se8; 
trees, raspberrirs. currants, — $. 
and Moore’s Early grapes, 20 Bae Toe 
ings in fine repair, situated on high '." 
by beautiful elm and maple areesi 
walk to streetcars. Butter sel 8 at dot 
ties who call for it at 30 cts y,: cal vals ad 
make. 1200 bushels corn v4, 2)". ol 
machinery are of the best and 4 ote 
will be included (in sale only) it des 
consists of 22 head, 5 horses, ¢ a 
swine, 2 thoroughbred bulls. win inal vost, of 
personal for about one fifth 0 x ie 
will revt for one or three years. a rs of 
buying for $1200 per year. j js tL! EY. 


178 Devonshire St.. Bo" 


J. Aw WILLEY; 


itre! Bosto® 
178 Devonshire Stre 
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Stock and 
level, frae 
| Pass, 1g 
8, Station 
18 2 sto 

BP frone ry 
a Dire, 
OOO. wiry 
nd w aw " 
VS (Jeree 
UO Suine ? 
Wot do 
gle Wagon 
. Carriage 


or winte 
hole or ip 
ty on the 
ined. 


. Business 
vale farm 
t drained, 
in 1805 
inded ; ell 
2 sili s, 45 
ts ; cream 
ls. Ww ater 
unning to 
x20 Up- 
Bald wins, 
all kinds, 
| 3 horses 
. 20 cans 


above for 


. Situated 
In central 
tons hay, 
and team 
bunt fruit. 
condition, 


, Borders 
ine shade 
tax rate 
r country 
first class 
200 buck- 
nly 1 mile 
etter bar 
,or J.A 


26 miles 
i electric 
ches and 
m rocks 
p with ell, 
recently 
‘in street 
led drive- 
son both 
iby, Baro 
ed 35x18, 
Iti y house 
or storage 
of water, 
nother of 


o anyone 


or au 


pptionally 


y Englaca 
niles from 


City water 

Dwelling 
liar ; joins 
6x24, two 
boiler, 6D 
rer cutter) 


ks, 
Investig®: 


es 
ory house 
shed ane 
ng 60% 36, 
arded 40 
ndition, } 
ehurches, 
ther, 60 wo 
0,00 yw. 
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POULTRY. 


-s 7. aie 
~ — 
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Make It a Business. 


itry keeping on farms sometimes 
» because considered so un- 
‘hat it is neglected at busy 
to be taken care of in an 
» manner by the women folks 


pou 


nortan! 





sane rarmers neglected their cattle 
. ey do their hens the whole business | 
* sald enct up im the sheriff's sale. The| 
+o make the poultry business | 
. to make a business of it. | 

so many people in it now) 
stand it that the profits are| 


sand less for those who do 


as 


niy wa) 
ceed 
re are 


shat unt 





Summer Foods. 


in summer the heating and | 
foods are not needed in so 
ition, but rather those foods | 
e lean flesh and eggs. Let 
the compositions of some| 
f articles used. The analyses | 
» according to those made by 


Evident 
fat MARINE 
are 


which Mas 


e Hatch station. 
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It will be seen that some of the foods 
otain a high per cent of flesh forming 
matter which is the same as egg forming 
matter. Others, such as corn, contain 
s large proportion of starch which tends 
to fatten. The table will afford some 
nteresting suggestions for changing the 
rations to give variety which is so 
essential in keeping up production or 
growth, For instance it appears the) 
new process linseed meal contains more 
egg forming material than any other 
substance in the list, and can be used to 
alvantage with wheat bran for a change. 
Gluten meal it will be seen is a valuable 
egg producing food, and contains but 


ittle fat to overheat the fowl. Oats, 
although not especially relished by the 
fowls, make a good change and contain 
a good deal of egg material. In making 


ip rations, it is desirable to balance the 


toods which contain a good deal of) 
starch and fat by those which contain a 
od deal of egg or flesh forming matter, 
and also to mix a heavy meal with one 
Which is light and flaky, like shorts and | 
ckwheat bran. An animal food, like, 


it bone besides its direct value as a 
| contains an abundance of material 
for shell, yolk and white, and has also a 


‘umulating effect on production. 


Poultry Notes. 


A common cause of bowel trouble is 
lirty water left standing in the sun. | 
A general rule is to allowa house ten | 
feet square to a dozen fowls, and a yard | 


‘en times as large. 

Weak legged chickens are often’ 
caused by too much heat in the brood-| 
*r, especially where bottom heat is em- | 
ployed. 

— 

If the chicks are droopy and no special | 
‘use appears it is probably lice. Care-| 
fully apply a little grease to their lurk-| 
Ing places 

The hen business is all right, but this 
‘alk about importing millions of dozens 
of eggs ought to stop. We now send 
AWay 


y ore eggs than we import. 


A ver 


nh T 
) 
S0rns ja 


few specimens of Baff Leg- 
i dark egg. Their fortunate 
should save them out for breed- 


nen who would consider it an 
‘pon the horses not to clean 
‘table every day let their henhouses 
*an for months, and then wonder 
ens don’t thrive. 


st danger in feeding Indian 

hicks in hot weather is that 

‘gets sour; then look out for 
Much better to bake it into 
or at least scald it. 


not the slightest need of 

es with the hens after the 
eason. Substitute a hen for 
. She will pay her board and 
be ester will not. Infertile eggs will 


ey 
v ih ] I ] . 
! ionger, 


|in grinding them in a hand mill. 


‘nd try to establish a brown egg’) 


A Free Summer Excursion 


to Lake or Mountains for every dairy 
farmer in America 
who has twenty or 
more cows. Sell four 
of the cows (the poor- 
est ones). Use half 
the money received 
for a nice summer 
trip; with the other 
half buy a 
SHARPLES DAIRY 
SEPARATOR. 
The remaining cows 
and the eoag | 1 EO 
an t 


will make more and better butter t e full 
herd and no separator. 








BRANCHES: 
Elgin. 1 P. M. SHARPLES, 
eb. 
Dubuque, Iowa, West Chester, Pa. 

















If the setter is promptly shut off by 
herse!f in a small coop, with a slat bot- 


| tom, or one of cool earth she will soon 
give up the idea. 


While under treat- 
ment, feed her rather less than usual, 
but give her plenty of water. When 
she stops clucking, put her back. 


The worst objection to a hand power 
bone cutter is the hard work of run- 
ning it. But those who are so located 
that they can have the sortings of the 


/butcher’s box of waste, can pick out 


with tiles or cement blocks leaving no 
part of the soil exposed, except where 
the plants come through. This method 
has long been in use there and of course 
is found profitable. The straw mulch 
with them would seem very extrava- 
gant, as it is more valuable for stock 
feeding. 

Of garden crops mulching potatoes 
pays better than most anything else. 
The largest potatoes we ever saw, and 
the finest we ever grew, was the result 
of mulching liberally at the proper time 
and inthe right manner. Next to straw 
the earth mulch is most convenient for 
spring crops, obtained by frequent shal- 
low cultivation. With an iach or so of 
the dust on top of the soil in corn field 
or truck patch, there will be very little 
moisture escape that isn’t thrown off by 
the growing plants. With lands thor- 
oughly prepared before planting, we 
have little else to do but to work up 
this earth mulch in corn, potato or to- 
bacco fields to secure a good yield when 
the season happens to be a dry one.— 
Farmers’ Guide. 





Pure Air in Country Homes. 


The above title may seem to some of 





the soft bones and will have no trouble | 
In| 
that case a hand mill will pay for a very 

small flock, and no food will make eggs 

like cut bone. 


So much has been said about over- 
feeding that many persons do not feed 
enough. So long as a hen is lively and 
active and Jaying, does not lift heavy or 
feel especially fat about the rump, she 
is all right. As long as the food is of 


the right kind and changed often and 


not left in the coop, hens are not likely 
to get fed too muchin the laying season. 
Fall and winter is the time when hens 
usually get overfed. 


If a hen is to lay eggs it is plain that 
she must have egg making food. What- 
ever will stimulate milk will stimulate 
eggs which are somewhat eimilar in 
composition. Corn is not the best food 
for milk, neither is it for eggs. Like 
the cow, the hen needs considerable 
coarse food along with her grain, but 





she will do best if allowed to pasture! 


herself. In fact the hen should be 
treated more like the cow than is gener- 
ally supposed. 





How a Mulch Acts. 
Farmers are not generally familiar 
with all the benefits that are to be de- 
rived from the practice of mulching 
garden crops and fruite, else it would be 
more generally practiced. It will soon 


be time for a dry spell occasionally that 
will injure these crops, and the time is 


opportune to speak at some length upon 


this subject of mulching. If we only 


| 
| 


my readers like a contradiction, for in 
the minds of many the terms ‘‘country 
air” and ‘“‘pure air” are synonymous, 
and the subject does not receive the at- 
tention it should from architects and 
builders, uor are its principles always 
well understood. But since—and be- 
fore—the time when the Israelities re- 
ceived such elaborate instruction in san- 
itary matters, there has always been the 
same need to prevent the decay of re- 
jected material from contaminating the 
atmosphere of the home. One of the 





first mistakes of those who have not made 
a careful stndy of the subject, and some- | 
times of those who have, is to thought- | 
lessly assume that the ground is practi- | 
cally impervious, and that whatever of | 
unclean matter is below the surface is | 
already well disposed of. Nothing | 
could be more mistaken than this idea, | 
nor more likely to lead to errors in 
house sanitation. 

Let us begin by considering the house | 
itself. The one item of first and great- | 
est importance in the house plan is that 
the cellar shall extend under every end | 
of it. This is necessary in order that| 
the sills may rest evenly and firmly up- 


Closely allied with this subject is the 
drain problem. In this matter little or 
no assistance can be got by watching 
city methods. There we have only to 
connect with the sewer, subject to the 
inspection of the Board of Health, and 
the problem is solved. But not so in 
the coantry, where the Owner must 
often study the subject for himself if he 
would live in safety. If the contour of 
the ground permits, it is better to have 
a four-inch drain pipe of iron leading 
out of the cellar below the frost line, 
and connecting with a drain, terminat- 
ing in a cesspool at such a distance and 
in such a position as to make it suitable, 
But sometimes the sitnation does not 
admit of this. The city man who builds 
his sumptuous ‘‘cottage” and by an 
underground connection stealthily pours 
the dejections of his household into the 
trout brook, which sweetened the vale, 
and slaked the thirst of men and kine, 
has committed an act of sacrilege which 
cannot be too strongly condemned. He 
has shown a disposition to vandalism 
quite inconsistent with a wholesome ap- 
preciation of the sanctiti-s of country 
life, and should attend for a season the 
school of the Druids, who worshiped 
Nature in Nature’s cathedral. 

Rut an unscientifically connected 
drain will bring the worst of all calami- 
ties, for it will furnish an open high- 


and safest plan (one which I have prac- 
tised with best results for a number of 
years) is to spread the potatoes out in 
single layer, in shallow boxes or flats, 
and thus exposing them to the light in 
a well lighted, frost-proof room, as for 
instance, in a garret or under the greep- 
house benches for a number of weeks 
before planting. But I believe that 
even this is not enough. We can ard 
should do more. We will do well to 
select Our seed potatoes in the fall, and 


very start in. In the first place, seed 
potatoes should not be allowed to be- 
come fully ripe before they are dug. 
Tubers still somewhat immature need 


consequently will surely keep longer | 
without sprouting than overripe pota- | 
toes, and when the tubers after digging | 
are expused to the air and light for | 
days or even week, they will become | 
hardened and able to keep much longer 
than ordinary potatoes without sprout- 
ing or wilting. I think that late pota- 
toes or any potatoes to be planted late, 
should always be treated in this way. 
Where a large quantity is to be planted 
my shed for curing onions, especially 
the Barletta pickling onion, comes very 
handy for spreading them out on 
shelves (with wire or slatted bottoms) 
in early spring, say from two to four 





way through which may march an army 
of those diseases which are known to the | 
profession as ‘‘germ diseases.” It would | 
be better to revert at once to the an- 
cient plan and throw the slops on 
the lawn, throwing them in a fresh 
place each day. In fact the latest 
method of sewage disposal adopted by 
some cities is about the same as that, 
only it is done by machinery instead of 
by hand. 

If a drain ishad it should enter the 
cellar below the frost line, as stated, and 
a connecting pipe should pass upward 
through the house and terminate sever- 
al feet abovethe roof. Each sink and 
bowl must have a trap immediately 
beneath it, andin addition each trap 
must be ventilated intothis pipe. This 
secures the traps from being emptied 
by syphoning, and also prevents the 
the back-setting of sewer gas. This is 
the safest method of ventilating the main 
drain, but there are other places that can 
best be ventilated into the kitchen 
chimney. The cistern if located in the 


/on the cellar wall, thus saving the cellar, is likely to have a collection of 





| house from the fate of 80 many country | 


houses where the annual heaving of the | 
ground with the winters’s frost throws | 
doors and windows out of true. But a| 
more important consideration is that | 
this arrangement will give complete | 
control of the air under the house, for 
the reform in sanistary, like all re-| 
forms, to be thorough, must begin at | 
the bottom. By whatever exit air goes 
out of the cellar it is certain that much 
of it enters from the ground itself, | 


unwholesome gases caused by the decay 


of the small amount of vegetable matter | 


such as the blossoms of trees and dead 
leaves, which is unavoidably carried in 
with the water. A ventilating pipe, 
two inches in diameter, may pass from 
the cistern cover to the attic, and there 
enter the kitchen chimney, and the seat 
of the water closet may also be ventil- 
ated inthesame manner. The ventila- 
ting pipes leading to the chimney, 
should enter it horizontally, and at the 


observe nature closely we may obtain | especially during the winter, when the | point of entering it is better that they 
some valuable hints and facts about | Outside door and window are tightly should extend inwards an inch or two 


mulching. We see it is practiced con- 
tinually in our forests and in our prai- 


closed. | 
Water flows throngh the earth with 


beyond the inner surface of the chimney 


weeks prior to planting.—T. Greiner 
in American Gardening. 





Removing Honey. 


Among the recent inventions in bee- 
keeping there is nothing of more im- 
portance than the little bee escape. It 
is a very simple arrangement, easily | 
operated, and does not cost much. It 
overcomes to a great extent the labori- 
ous work of brushing bees from sec- 
tions or fiames in removing either 
comb or extracted honey from the 
hive. 

The escape consists of a small tin bc x 
with two small springs which nearly 
come together at the point, V-shape. | 
The bees pass out between the springs 
at the point and cannot get back. To 
operate the escape, get a half-inch board 
the size of the top of the hive; cuta 
mortise in the center a little longer 
than the escape, and place the escape in 
the mortise. The board should have a 
small strip about one-fourth of an inch 
thick nailed around both sides to form 
a bee space between the surplus case 
and also the brood chamber. 

In using the escape I always lift the 
surpius case and put an empty case in 
its place, then put the escape board be- 
tween the two cases, putting the case of 
honey and bees on top of the empty case, 
and also the escape board. If the escape 
is puton the hive in the evening the 
bees will be nearly all down in the empty 
case by morning. I propose to put the 
escape on in the evening, so the bees 
will be ready tojgo to work ia the morn- 
ing. If honey is coming in in sufficient 
quantities the empty case should be filled 





to prevent their becoming clogged at 


give them the right treatment from the | 


- Potash 


is as necessary to plants as 
bread is to man. Some crops 
need more Potash than others, 
but none can do without it. 
| The character of soils must 
‘also be considered, some soils 
being more deficient in plant 
food (Potash, phosphoric acid 


| and nitrogen) than others. 


Every farmer should read 
our pamphlets containing full 


further time to ripen up in storage, and | particulars of the large number 


of experiments-:made by Experi- 
ment Stations with fertilizers on 
different soils and crops. 


These pamphlets can be had /ree on application, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., N. Y. 


—————__ 





Raise 
Hens 


People living just outside cities and 
large towns can (owing to their near- 
ness to markets,) make large profits 
in the poultry business. Yo other 
occupation pays better or is easier to 
conduct. It can be successfully car- 
ried on by women or boys and girls, 

rovided they have a knowledge of 

he right methods of management, 
feeding, etc. This may easily be 











gained by faithful study of that best 
and most practical poultry paper, 


Farm-Poultry 


It teaches how to make money raising 

ultry and eggs for market. It is edited 
4 practical poultry raisers, who tell their 
readers how to prevent and cure all poul- 
try diseases; bring pullets to early laying 
maturity; make hens lay when prices are 
highest; build the best houses and yards; 
keep poultry free from vermin; hatch 
strong chickens in incubators; caponize 
and dress poultry for market. 

Published semi-monthly. 

Price, $1.00 a year; 50 cents for six months. 
Sample copy and a 25c. book, “A Living 
from Poultry,” sent for 12c. in stamps. 

I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., 

Justom House 8t, BOSTON, MASS. 








EPARATOR 
BARGAIN 


I have on hand and for sale a large number o! 


SECOND HAND CREAM SEPARATORS 


Of various sizes and different makes, These ma 
chines are in first-class condition, having jus! 
come from the repair shop. Address 


P. O. BOX 856. Philadelphia, Pa, 


Dairying for Profit, 


—OR THE— 


POOR MAN’S COW. 


For 15 cents. 


We have made arrangements with the publish 
ers to our subscribers with this valuabk 
little book for only 15 cents. The author, Mrs 


in line 
She writer 
only of whai 





our ers who 
cows, whether one or one hundred, will do well 
read this book. Send fifteen cents to the Mas 


PLOUGHMAN Off ve, Boston Mass. 








with sections so that the bees will 


ries. Here the decaying leaves and| ease, and much more so does air, and|the end by soot. I have used this | lose no time; remove the case of honey 
grass cover the earth all through the | it is evident that if we would be sure of | method of ventilating into the kitchen | in the morning or as soon as the bees 
summer season, thus preventing the soil | pure air in the cellar not only must the| chimney, and have recommended it to 


from lo-ing its moisture. 


Around the | area about it be kept from offensive others, who have used it with equal 


trees in every forest and about the roots | material above the surface, but below | success, years before it began to be used 


of wild grasses, and even in our mead-|the surface as 


ows where they are not pastured too| breathes into the cellar and we unust | 
see to it that its breath is sweet and|be touched upon in connection with | 


closely, the accumulation of vegetable 
matter acts as a covering for the soil and 
holds back the water that is so much 
needed in dry seasons. Now, if we but 


‘imitate nature as she works in forest 
‘and on the plains, using the artificial 


straw mulch about our fruit trees and 
berries we will find our average yield 
increasing considerably. Notonly this, 
but the season for most all kinds of 
small fruit will be considerably pro- 
longed. 

A mulch helps in two ways. 


ing the moisture and keeping even the 
temperature of the soil. For this pur- 
pose anything that will shade the 
ground, such as boarde or straw will do 


the work. The otheris by adding plant | 


food to the soil as it gradually decays- 
If we use straw or leaves for instance 
we get both effects, and as straw is 


usually an article on the farm that is in 


| excess of the demand there is no lack of 
it to be used asamulch. And we know 
of no better way of disposing of the 
same. 

When the soil is covered with straw 
or leaves chemical changes are going on 
that benefit the farmer. We all know 
how black and mellow any common soil 
wiil soon be if covered only by a flat 
stone. Nitrogen will accumulate under 
a mulch of any sort and it is this ele- 
ment of plant food that is most expen- 
sive and most desirable in most in- 

stances. We had a striking illustration 
lately as to what a mulch will do for the 
strawberry. On the patch where straw 
was used the crop was splendid from 
early till late, while the corner where no 
straw was used the yield was not more 
than one-half as much and the berries 
were gone a week sooner, to say noth- 
ing of their being dirty and unmarket- 
able. 


The gardeners of France understand | 
and carry out successfully the system of | 
Tiles cover their strawberry | 


mulching. 
‘beds, with holes made at regular inter- 
vals for the vines to grow out of. 


Flower gardens are likewise covered | 





The one 
| is a purely mechanical operation, retain- | 


| 
| 


well. The ground 


and wholesome. For this reason drains, 
privy vaults, cesspools, etc., must not 


earth in the vicinity of the house. 


lar ofa country house is wont to be 


various vegetables, and when the open- 
ing of the door brings a whiff from the 
cellar itis never pleasant, nor always 
wholesome. To obviate this the cellar 
must be ventilated directly into the base 





be allowed to filter into and defile the | basement. 
But | this is easily arranged, but in remodel- 
after we have taken all these precau-| ing an old houseits accomplishment is 
tions it is still true that air from the cel-| not always 80 easy. 
done, a portion of the cellar which is 
damp and freighted with the odors of 





ofthe chimney. The kitchen chimney | 
is best for this purpose as it always has | 
a draft both summer and winter. Three 
feet from the cellar floor make an open- | 
ing eight inches square, and the draft of | 
the chimney will draw a continual cur- | 
rent of air from the cellar. This will | 
also serve another purpose, as through 
it may be removed the ashes and soot 
as they accumulate. 

l have used this method for years 
successfully, and it accomplishes more 
than simply ventilating the cellar. Not| 





it when it is unventilated, but it venti- 
lates the whole house to a considerable 
extent, as the cellar air can no longer as- 
cend into it, but instead theair is drawn 
from the rooms down into the cellar to 





| 
|should become necessary, as the fires 
during an extremely cold spell will 
sometimes make sostrong a draft as to 


give too much ventilation. 


Hood 
Farm 
Ward's" ur daly tert,” Ca 
| Jerseys 220 Solicited. For 








UALITY and QUANTITY in 
success in dairying. They can be 
secured by breeding to 
ters. Youshould bave in your 
herd a bull rich in the blood of 


Sale — Choice litier Scotch 
Collie pups. 


HOOD FARM, Lowell, Mass 





by city architects. 
There is another matter that should 


this subject of pure air in the home, and 


| that is the location of the laundry in the 


In planning a new building 


Where it can be 


convenient and well lighted may be 
partitioned off fora laundry and fitted 
with the conveniences, including a set 


|kettle. This prevents the weekly wash- 


ing from interfering with the other 
household matters, and also furnishes a 
place to which may be carried some of 
the coarser work in connection with 
the farm routine, and if the cellar is 
ventilated in the way I have described, 
it assists in solving the pure air prob- 
lem.—Practical Farmer. 


Handling Seed Potatoes. 


One of the chief reasons why our po- 





'tato varieties deteriorate or ‘‘run out” 


so quickly in the hands of the ordinary 
grower, and why our average crops are 
so very small, may be found in the poor 


only is it purified from the close and) quality of the tubers usually used for 
anwholesome air that always pervades! seed, A large proportion of all the 


seed potatoes annually planted in the 
United States is utterly unfit for the 
purpose and weakened by the emission 
of long sprouts. When these long, 
spindling sprouts have once been al- 


replace that which is drawn up the chim- | jowed to grow out on tubers, the latter | 
ney, thus keeping the rooms free from} might better be thrown away than 
a suspicion of ‘‘cellar gas.” It is well’ planted. No full crop can be grown 
to have a couple of loose bricks at hand | from them even under otherwise favor- 


to partially close the opening if it| able conditions. 


Fortunately for the 


home gardener who just grows his gar- 


den potatoes but no late field potatoes, 
| he can and usually does plant too early 
to give his seed potatoes much chance 
to grow long sprouts before planting. 
Then, also, some of these early potatoes 


dairy products are demanded for foremost among them the early Ohio, | 
e win- are good keepers, in other words, do| 


“not start growth very early in the sea- 


the great Hood Farm Jerseys son, provided we do not force them to 
do that by storing them in large bulk 
together or carelessly keep them in bulk 
in awarm and dark room. The best 


are nearly all out. If the season is over 
and the bees are not very active, they 
will be slower in going out of the case. 
I like to get the honey off as soon as pos- 
sible so there will be no danger of rob- 
biog should there happen to be any 
way for bees to getin. It is a great 
satifaction to be able to remove sections 
from the case without being bothered 
with a great lot of bees to brush off.—E. 
S. Mead in Ohio Farmer. 





General Tracy has bought the black 
stallion Lord of the Manor, by Mam- 
brino King, dam Princess Chimes, by 
Chimes, to place at the head of his 
stud. 


| MOSELEY’S 


} 
| 


J OCCIDENT CREAMER 


| FOR TWO OR MORE COWS. 


| PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. 


. GEND FOR CIRCULARS. * 
HOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. 00., CLINTON, 10WA. 





Owners of tarms 


If You are desirous to 


SELL, RENT, OR EXCHANGE 





Your farm, WITH or WITHOUT 


privilege o 
buying, now is the time to list them wi 


re constantly havi ng calls for such, and make ; 
ty of FARM PROPERTY. Send fol! ps 
culars to 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN OFFICE, 





When death comes to 
the door of a strong, rugged, 
healthy constitution he finds 
it closed. He is always 

sneaking 
around look- 
ing for open- 
ings through 
which he can 
invade happy 
homesand leave 
them forlorn and 
desolate. He 
looks for weak places 
and broken doors 
which can be easily 
battered down. When 
a man’s vigor and 
energy begin to 
weaken and be- 
come uncertain, 
then the door to 













his vitalitygrows 
shaky and there is an opening for the grim 
isitor to enter. ; 
mit is commonly said that people die of 
this or that particular disease. The truth 
is they die of constitutional weakness. 
If more people realized this they would 
understand why the great ‘‘Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery” invented by Dr. = we 
Pierce of Buffalo, N. Y., cures so many 
cases of lingering coughs, throat, bronchial, 
and kindred affections of the air passages. 
It gives thorough abundant constitutional 
vitality. It gives the digestive and blood- 
making organs, where consumption usually 
begins, power to do their work completely 
so that no poisonous dregs can get into the 
circulation to fasten on the lungs and vital 
Les eave been troubled with bronchitis for 
several years,"’ writes Mrs. Orlin O a 
| Fergus Falls, Minn. (Box 114). In pr) ret 
lace I had sore throat; doctored with differen 
octors and took various medicines, but got no 
lasting relief. We made up our. minds oS 
the medicine advertised as Dr. Pierce's Go —~ 
Medical Discovery. After 1 had taken one ~~ 
we thought we could see a little Les ae “4 
sent and got another bottle of the ‘Golden Medi- 











one of ‘Favorite Pre- 


Discovery’ and also ; ! 
pan mens I took them alternately, and in a 
few days I began to see that I was better for 


I took eight bottles of * Golden Medical 
i ° wo of * Favorite Prescription, 
pn ge not felt as well in years. I 
| sleep better than I have in twenty years 
Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser, a 1000 page illustrated book, will be 
sent free by the World’s Dispensary Medi- 
cal Association for 21 one-cent stamps, te 
ay the cost of mailing only, or a more sub- 
| stantial cloth-bound volume for 31 stamps. 


certain. 








FOR SALE of 26 cans 
2 extra fine horses 7 and 


JAS. A. WILLEY. 
178 Devonshire St., Boston 


thus. We 


HOTELS, 


Transfer Hotel 


< JUST OPENED. 





Rooms, Restaurant and Board, : 
— rd, at ‘Feasonable 


157 & 159 E. 42 St,, -7 NEW YORK CITY. 
CHAS. BECKMANN, Prop. 





WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT THE 


Hanover St., near Scollay Sq. 


Nearest of the large hotels to Union Sta 
Steamers, Desteens end amusement a 

“ARDY, Brethns s 
$50,000. has been spenten the ae 


j 
pene overs modern improv: - 
ence at moderate prices. are 


EUROPEAN P N. Thes 
fasts at 40 cents table d’ hote 
cents are famous. 


pecial b 
dinner at 50 


C. A. JONES. 








RAILROADS. 


STONINGTON LINE 
TO NEW YORK. 


Express train leaves Park Station wees 
on at 7.00 P.M., arri in New York at 7.00 
A.M., in time to connect all early trains 

Maine and New Hampshire ip 





commission. 
Tickets 


President. : Gen. Pasw 








Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co, 


INCORPORATED IN 1851. 
COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 1861 
CHas. A. HOWLAND WILLIAM H. Fay,@ 


President. Secretary 
CASH FUND}ZAPRIL 1, 189, $625,000.00 | 


SURPLUS OVER REINSURANCE, 


$370,000.00 
AMOUNT AT RISK, $34,575,348.00 


Losses paid during past year $36,024.48 
Dividends paid during past 
year, .... . . 872,493,26 
GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 
PAST YEAR, - - - $30,000.00 





ne) IF YOUR CHICKENS Don't Crowe 
MBER i’s 








ATH TO LA. Bp i 
eg th hg 
100 doses d. k Free. 


1Oc¢c. postpaid. Boe 
D. J. LAMBERT, Box 312, Apponaug, R. 1. 


~ CRANBERRY BOG FOR SALE. 


One of the best Cranberry Bogs in Plymouth 
County for sale. Located near the octan and a 
railroad station, good stream of water throu 
it; easy to drain and can be constructed for 
about one half what it usually costs; plenty of 
vines growing on it in the natural state that pro- 
duce fruit of better quality than most of the Cape 
cranberries. For particularsapply to Ga 4 

EDMUND HERSEY, Cedar Hedge Farm, 

Hingbam, Mass. 





Dr. T. A. BLAND 


Book, 
How to Get Well, 
How to Keep Well 


Is the best HOME 





do vast ed 
proved. 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 
178 DEVONSHIRE ST., BosTon. 





THE NEW POTATO CULTURE. 


Second Revised Edition. By Exner} 
S. Carman. edition of Tuz Rurat New- 
" | ; Yorxgr ; originator of the Fore- 

most of Potatoes—Rural New- 
Yorker No. 2. 

This book gives the result of 
17 years’ experiment work on 
)) the Rural Grounds. How to In- 














Wx 
-rease the Crop without Corresponding Cost 
of Production. Manures and Fertilizers. 
The Soil. Depthof Planting. Seed. Cul- 
ture. The Rural Trench System. Varie- 
ties, etc. Iti respectfully submitted that 
these experiments at the Rural Grounds 
have, directly and indirectly, thrown more 
light upon the various problems involved in 
successful potato culture than any other 
experiments which have been carried on in 
America. Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 
¢0 cents; prepaid. . 


For Sale bv Mass 





Ploughman, 
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Ir You Want PowER FOR 
Your Snop or Factory, 


PUMPING WATER, 


Sawing Wood, Grinding, Ensi- 
lage Cutting or any 
kind of work. 


‘~ewrrerer,r, 
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USE A 
GASOLINE ENGINE 


Can be started in two min. 
utes. Nosteam,smoke, dirt, 
ashes or danger. 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
Chas. J. Jager Co., 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. 


‘-T~rrrrereY,?* 
i 
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How to e 


TU RKEYS. Crow Them. 


No book in existence gives an ade 
quate account of the turkey,—its deve). 
opment from the wild state to the variour 
breeds, and complete directions fo) 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market. 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds 

Tne present book is an effort to fil) 
‘his gap. It is based upon the exper’ 
eewce of the most successful experts ir 
rkey growing, both as breeders of fancy 
stock, and as raisers of turkeys for mar- 


et. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success 
ful turkey growers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is oe giren one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see wha 
ways have proven successful ip ac» 
locality. 


sae 


Price, postpaid, $1.00. ~ 


| Address Mass. Ploughman. Bost». 
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ae” Persons desiring a change in the 
address of ther paper must state where 











THe man of all men to be envied is the 
one who can get fun out of hard work. 





HANG on to the bird in the hand, the 
other hand will do to catch the bird in the 


bush. 





In watering corn, a gallon at setting 
out time is worth ten gallons two weeks 
later. 


APPLEs have been dropping fast lately, 
but the prospect of a fairly good crop re- 
mains in this section. 





A WELL dug during a dry time after 
haying will need to be dug deep before 
striking water, but will likely to prove a 
goed lasting well. 





Ir 1s suspected that one reason why 
Farmer Slack cannot make both ends 
meet is because he sometimes tries to 
make one end drink. 





SomEnOpY is still making butter that 
sells for about the price of lard in Boston 
markets. It would be hard to convince 
such a person that dairying pays. 





ORCHARDISTS quite commonly estimate 
a well-grown ten year old apple tree at 
ten dollars. What easier way to produce 
ten dollars value than to set a fifteen cen 
apple tree in a tilled field and let it grow? 





Macuinery is so much idle capital, | some of the Spanish trenches were found 


earning no interest but wasting away 
rather, except when it is kept at work, 


Hence the farmer who has a big outfit of | rounded, so Genera 


machinery, must drive it harder than ever 


to make the capital invested pay good) the Spaniards 


interest. 


In adopting the ensilage system the) plight of the refugees from the city i 
swine and poultry ought not to be for-| pitiable one and there is much sufter 
They will greatly enjoy chopped | among them. 


gotten. 
clover, or even well cured corn ensilage 
in winter, and can be kept more cheaply 
and in better health when given a fair 
ration of such food. 





IN the line of tarm education of practi- 
cal sort, New York state stands very near 
the head. A very successful feature is 
the series of horticultural schools held in 
various towns througheut the state. 
These are a kind of 
meeting and conducted by some of the 
best experts in thecountry. Thevery air 
of these meetings seems laden with know!l- 
edge and experience and the practical 
farmers have come to value them very 
highly, now that they have discovered 
that the points they pick up have a 
direct cash value io increasing their crop. 

WHATEVER may be the case in other 
sections, there is small prospect of New 
England ever becoming a barren waste 
for lack of tree growth. There is so 
much land that will never be capable of 
easy and profitable cultivation that the 
permanent forest area will always be 
large. When the wonderful timber ca- 
pacity of such sections is fully appreciat- 
ed, and when the owners learn how to 
grow-and. care for the choicer varieties of 
timber trees, the forest area will be con- 
sidered anything but waste land. Some 
of the rough land also ought to be used 
for growing orchard trees. 








In the whole eastern half of the coun- 
try there is probably no better location 
for fruit growing, egg farming and mar- 
ket gardening than in the great cluster of 
cities and towns within a radius of twen- 
ty-five miles of Boston, where is located 
half the population of the state. These 
towns and cities are filled with people 
who earn good wages, who live well and 
will pay fair prices for produce if they 
can get it choice and fresh. Prices are 
rather higher than in other sections and 
the land, although not the best, is by no 
means the poorest. It will produce large 
and fine crops when worked by the right 
man, and such a man can make a good 
living there and enjoy life as he goes. 





A RIDE through the centre of the state 
and up across Vermont, New Hampshire 
and Maine certainly does not give the im- 
pression that the forests are disappearing. 
In fact, the railroad appears to be going 
through the forest a greater part of the 
time. Very few recently cleared pieces 
are seen, while on the other hand thou- 
sands of acres of former pasture and til- 
lage have been gradually abandoned to 
young forest growth. Much of this land 
is thin and rocky, and not suitable for 
machinery, and the owners have come to 
the wise conclusion that it is better to let 
such land alone and concentrate their at- 
tention upon the best lands of the farm. 
The result is that, while the farms of 
New England are growing in productive- 
ness by reason of the improvement of the 
best lands, the area devoted to forests is 
increasing. 








CATARRHA CANNOT BE CURED 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they can- 
not reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a 
blood or constitutional disease, and in order to 
cure it you must take internal remedies. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. 
It was prescribed by one of the best physicians 
in this country for years, and is a regular pre- 
scription. Itis composed of the best tonics 
known, combined with the best blood purifiers, 
acting directly on the mucous surfaces. The 
perfect combination of the two ingredients is 
what produces such wounderful results in 
curing Catarrah Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, price T5c. 





| remaining Spanish squadron, which will 


| leave Spain without a navy. 





t | has been feared that they may be leav- 
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modified farmers’ | 
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| 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


The reception given to Lieut. Hobson 
and his companions when they were at 
last exchanged, was a very enthusiastic 
one, the troops going nearly wild over 
them. They report that the Spaniards 
accorded them courteous treatment and 
that they had nothing to complain of. 
They knew nothing of the destruction of 
Cervera’s fleet until they were within the 
American lines. 


The new Eastern squadron which has 
been formed consists of two battleships, 
the Massachusetts and the Oregon, the 
protected cruiser Newark, three auxiliary 
cruisers, several colliers and a supply 
ship. It will be under the command of 
Commodore Watson and will start for 
Spain this week. Admiral Camara, who 
took his squadron through the Suez 
Canal, presumably on the way to the 
Philippines, has been recalled to Spain 
and will coal at Port Said, as coaling at 
a neutral port is allowable when the ves- 
sels are headed for home. The plan is 
for Commodore Watson to destroy the 


> 
7 

General Toral, at the head of the San- 
tiago forces, refused absolutely to sur- 
render the city,and bombardment began 
on Sunday, by the throwing of shells 
over the hills from the squadron lying off 
Aguaderos, which was very effective. It 
was thought best not to ettempt the en. 
trance of the harbor and thus endanger 
the safety of the squadron, every vessel of 
which is needed. The army also attacked 
the city on the land side, and the attack 
was renewed Monday morning. The 
Spanish response was very weak and it 


ing the city, a small force only re- 
maining to make a show of resistance. In 


dummy wooden guns and no Spanish 
soldiers. The city is completely sur- 
1 Shafter reports, but 
the line is a thin one, and it is feared that 
may, after all, escape, 
Ipless to 
The | 
$ al 
ing | 
General Miles has arrived | 
at the front, but while he will not take | 
command so long as General Shafter is 
able to oe at the head, he will have a'| 
large share in directing the movements of 
the army. 

Gen. Miles reports that there are unex- 
pected physical difficulties to contend 
with, and appears to be greatly pleased 
with the progress of the army before 
Santiago under existing conditions. 

A truce was declared on Tuesday, | 
and another opportunity given for 
surrender on the partof the Spaniards, | 





leaving only the wounded and he 
be a burden upon the Americans. 


but this was again refused, and they — 
tinued strengthening their defences dur- 
ing the time of the truce. There seems 
to be no opportunity for their escape, and 
no doubt as tothe ultimate surrender of 
the city, news of which is hourly ex- 
pected. 

It is believed that Gen. Toral, the lead- 
er of the Spanish forces, would surrender 
were it not for the fact that he has been 
forbidden to do so by Gen. Blanco. The 
latter sent a very unsympathetic reply to 
Admiral Cervera’s report of his surren- 
der. 

On Wednesday, Gen. Toral offered to 
surrender the eastern end of Cuba if the 
Spanish troops might be allowed to with- 
draw, but this was refused. A truce was 
granted until communication with Madrid 
might be had. The Americans have 
offered to transport the Spanish troops to 
Spain if they surrender. 


The continued defeat of the Spanish 
arms has led to bitter attacks upon the 
existing government. Opinion is very 
much divided in Spain as to the wisdom 
of seeking peace. General public opinion 
seems to be at presentin favor of peace if 
it may be obtained on what shall appear 
to them reasonable terms. Nearly all 
the influential papers recogaize that the 
supplies in Cuba are not nearly so great 
as was supposed; that Porto Rico could 
not long resist a formidable attack ; that, 
since America has now obtained undis- 
puted command of the sea, Spain cannot 
assist her colonies in their efforts against 
a powerful invader and that she will ob- 
tain better conditions now than when her 
powers of existence are completely ex- 
hausted. On the other hand, the malitary 
party are urgent for continuing the war 
and resisting to the uttermost. On Tues- 
day, Senur Sagasta again tendered his 
resignation, and that of the cabinet, “and 
advised the queen to appoint a new cab- 
inet composed largely of the military ele- 
ment. Whether the resignation will be 
accepted or only lead toa partial recon- 
struction of the cabinet, it is not yet 
known. The resignation of the cabinet 
was caused by irreconcilable differences 
of opinion as to a peace policy. It is be- 
lieved that Senor Sagasta must accept the 
responsibility of deciding whether it shall 
be peace or war. If he decides for peace 
and holds firmly to that decision, most of 
his colleagues will support him, butif he 
advocates war, the cabinet must be very 
largely reconstructed. To adopt a peace 
policy would mean for him, probably, the 
loss of political prestige, and he prefers 
that some one else should act as scapegoat. 
There seems to be no one, however, will- 
ing to accept such a part. 





. 

*s 

The long session of the fifty-fifth con-| 
gress closed Friday, July 8, important 
legislation having been enacted and many 
matters passed upon of a history making 
sort. During the first three months the 
war spirit was repressed with the greatest 
difficulty. After the blowing up of the 
Maine, there occurred a grave pause | 





which was broken by the bill spereasiat | 


ing $50,000,000 which was placed at the 
disposal of the President without reserva- 
tion to put the nation on a war footing. 
This bill passed the house after a debate 
of one day, during which time democrats 
vied with the republicans in declarations 
of loyalty. The senate passed thia bill 
without a word of discussion, which was 
quite as effective as the house’s tumultu- 
ous demonstration. On the 19th of April 
Congress passed the Cuban resolutions 
which brought matters to a climax. It 
directed the President to eject the Spanish 
from the island of Cuba and to use the 
army and navy of the United States for 
that purpose. It Aeclared the indepen- 
dence of Cuba, but did not specify that 
the independence of the then existing 
paper republic should be recognized. This 
omission was secured in the face of des- 
perate opposition by democrats and radical 
members of the republican party. The 
wisdom of this omission is now recognized 
by everybody. 

Then followed the breaking oft of diplo- 
matic relations between Spain and the 
United States Congress at once took up 
the business of authorizing a volunteer 
army and providing for the reorganization 
of the regular army and for an increase in 
its number from 25,000 to 62,000. It gave 
the President a)l necessary authority to 
raise an army of any size and then pro- 
ceeded to enact war reyenue measures 
providing the necessary means for carry- 
ing on the war. The bill was passed 
which will, according to late estimates. 
yield $200,000,000 a year. The secretary 
of the treasury was given authority to 
issue three per cent bonds to the extent 
of $400,000,000 and to borrow short-time 
money for emergency up to $100,000,000. 
Direct appropriation of money for war 
purposes was made amounting to $361,- 
000,000. Indirect appropriation for war 
purposes will carry the total up to nearly 
$400,000.000. Appropriations for $412,- 
000,000 were made for ordinary purposes, 
and the total expenditures authorized at 
the present regular session of congress 
foot up $892,000,000. 

Another important matter passed upon 
by this body was the federal bankruptcy 
act, which became law in this congress. 
There have been many attempts to get 
such a measure passed, and its success 
this yeur is regarded with general satis- 
faction. 

es 

A piece of legislation quite different in 
character from the war measures cited 
above was the resolution passed in the 


closing hours of the session for the an- | 


nexation of Hawaii. The annexation of 


Hawaii has been the subject of much dis- | 


cussion and has occupied the attention of 
other congresses previous to this one. 
Hawaii has been a ‘‘willin’ Barkis” for 
several years, and her long waiting is at 
length rewarded. A commission of five 
will draft aform of government for the 
islands. President Dole will probable be 


|the first governor and doubtless none | 


of the present officers of the Hawaiian 
administration will be displaced. The 
customs laws of the islands are to re- 
main in force toward this and other 
countries until replaced with new ones by 
congress, and while thus in force, the 
local government is to pay the interest on 
the public debt of the islands, the princi- 
pal of the debt, not to exceed $4,000,000, 
being assumed by the United States. The 
islands will doubtless be made a head- 
quarters for troops, and will form a very 
convenient rendezvous in the operations 
in the Philippines. 
ee 

As further particulars come in of the 
steamship disaster off Sable Island, there 
are distressing stories of brutality and 
even murder in the struggle for life which 
took place in the short time intervening 
between the collision and the sinking of 
the steamer Bourgogne. The captain, 
who went down with the vessel, was in- 
jured in the collision and did not realize 
the extent of the damage done, his inten- 
tion being to head for Sable Island, some 
sixty miles away. In the distress and 
confusion which followed when it was 
realized that the ship was sinking, those 
in command lost control and all discipline 
was abandoned. It is said, and the state- 
ment seems to be borne out by the fact 
that so large a proportion of the crew 
was saved and so few passengers, that 
the crew seized the boats and beat off 
those passengers who tried to get in. The 
crew say in self defense that it was some 
steerage passengers who showed such 
brutality and that they themselves were 
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With the attention which is centering 
in Cuba and Porto Rico at the present 
time, and the general belief that when 
peace is declared and Cuba free from 
Spanish domination, there will be a rush 
of Americans to those islands, any word 
concerning the conditions in any of the 
West Indian group attracts general in- 
terest. In this connection reports from 
; Hayti indicating the failure of American 
products to compete successfully with 
those of European countries, not through 
their inferiority, but through careless- 
ness of American shippers, shows the 
importance of using jadgment and energy 
in developing and holding our foreign 
, trade in these countries as well as else- 
where. Our minister to Hayti recom- 
mends that American manufacturers 
should send to the island agents who un- 
derstand the French language, to study 
the tastes of the people, their favorite 
colors, likes and dislikes, and that they 
should then cater to the trade by manu- 
facturing and preparing the things the 
people desire. These details, small as 
they seem. are what constitute the differ- 
ence between getting their trade and hold- 
ing it, and allowing it to slip into the 
hands of those manufacturers who do 
pay attention to these points. Hayti’s 
importations of potatoes serve as an in- 
stance of this. The potatoes raised on 
the island are small and ioferior, and for 
many years American potatoes were the 
only ones imported. Requests were re- 
peatedly made to American shippers to 
send their potatoes in small packages in 
the place of bags and barrels. No atten- 
tion was paid to the complaints, and 
French merchants, seeing the opportu- 
nity, sent potatoes in crates, by way of 
experiment. They were readily accepted 
by the native buyers, until now they have 
driven the American potato out of the 
market. American butter has run the 
same course in Hayti, having been sup- 
planted by Danish butter, which is 
shipped in a form to exactly suit the 
Haytians. Especially in all South and 
Central American countries, must our 
shippers conform to the requirements of 
the countries whose trade they desire. 
Their people are different from those in 








ithe Unted States, their climate is 
idiflerent, their means of  transporta- 
ition are different, and it is not to 


| sell satisfactorily here, will be suitable 
to the different conditions of those coun- 
| tries. In most cases the means of com- 


flowering, the idea being in planting for 
honey yield, to fill in all gaps and make a 
continuous honey season for the bees. 

Filbert Bushes, useful for wind-breaks 
and for their nuts, yleld pollen in Febru- 
ary and March. 

Rape can be grown successfally in the 
North for pasturage, for green manuring 
or for seed. Yields considerable pollen 
and honey when in bloom. Winter vari- 
eties are sown late in summer or early in 
autumn and bossom in April and May 
following. This early yield forms an 
excellent stimulus in brood rearing. 
Summer or bird rape, grown chiefly for 
its seed blossoms xbout a month after 
sowing. 

Fruit Blossoms, apricot, peach, pear, 
plum, cherry, apple, currant and gouse- 
berry, yield pollen and honey in abun- 
dance in April and May. The raspberry 
is later and is very rich in nectar. Grape 
and persimmon blossom in June. 

Locust, tulip-tree and chestnut, useful for 
shade, ornament and timber are all fine 
honey producers in May. 

Clovers.—Crimson blossoms {n April or 
May; white, alsike, and mammoth or 
medium blossoms in May, June and July. 
All make excellent honey. 

Mustard.grown for seed flowers from 
June to August. The honey is somewhat 
acid, yet the plant where abundant is im- 


portant to beekeepers in case other forage | 


is scant at the time. 
Asparagus blossoms are much wanted 
by bees in June and July. 


Serradella is an annual leguminous 


plant yielding good forage and good | 


honey in June and July. 

Chestnut, valuable for timber and nuts, 
yields honey in June and July. 

Linden, sourwood and catalpa, are shade, 
ornamental and timber trees, yielding 
good honey in June and July. 

Chicory, raised for salad and for its 
roots, whenever permitted to blossom *is 
eagerly visited for honey in July and 
August. 

Alfalfa furnishes in the west a large 
amount of fine honey during June and 
July. 

Parsnips, when left for seed, blossom 
from June to August inclusive and are 
much visited by bees. 

Peppermint, when it blossoms is eagerly 
sought for its honey during July and 
August. 

Bokhara or sweet clover isin some sec- 
tions considered a valuable forage crop, 





| 


| 


though its good qualities are not well 
known as animals do not take kindly to 
it at first. It is valuable as a soil restorer: 
stands drouth well and yields fine honey, 


be expected that products which will| >!ossoming in June and July. 


Cucumbers, squash, pumpkins and melons 
furnish honey in July and August. 
Sacaline, a forage crop of recent intro- 


| j ‘ av ; ri 
munication between the coasts and the | @Ction, is a great favorite with bees, 


j}interiors of those countries are 


| meagre 


| the donkey or burro the almost exclusive 
|means of transportation; consequently 
| small packages are a necessity. Several 
years ago I made a trip across Nicaragua, 
starting from Bluefields, which is near 
| the Atlantic terminus of the Nicaragua 
Canal, which is to be built. I made the 
first fifty miles in a canoe and carried my 
belongings in two good sized air tight 
chests which I had made specially for,the 
purpose. When I came to the land part 
of my journey, | had to throw my fine 
chests away and transfer my goods to 
small saddle trunks which could be swung 
across the shoulders of donkeys. The 
traveller or the shipper must adapt his 
methods to the institutions of the coun- 
tries he would enter. European mer- 
chants pay great attention to these de- 
tails and closely follow their agents’ 
instructions in this regard. If American 
shippers would do likewise and adapt 
their products to the native requirements, 
many of those markets could be con- 
trolled by them, as they have everything 
else in their favor. 


CROPS FURNISHING HONEY. 


| 





| 
| ‘The Assistant Entomologist of the Ag- 
ricultural Department, in a treatise on 
bee-keeping says on the subject of plant- 
ing special crops for honey, that proba- 
| bly no case exists in which planting for 
|honey alone would prove profitable. 
When, however, selecting crops for culti- 
vation for other purposes, or shrubs or 
trees for planting, the bee-keeper should 
of course choose such as will also furnish 
honey ata time when pasturage for his 
bees would otherwise be wanting. If 
gaps appear during which no natural for- 
age abounds for the bees, some crop can 





9! 
| the roads poor aad very mountainous and | 


unable to free some of the boats for use | Usually be selected which will fill the 
because the passengers crowded into them | ‘Mterval, and, while supplying a continu- 
in such numbers. It is certain, however, | US Succession of honey yielding blos- 
that the instinct of self preservation was |£0™m8 for the bees, will give in aadition 
abnormally developed in certain of the|® Yield of fruit, grain or forage from 
survivors, and that if ordinary coolness | the land. It must be remembered, how- 
and courage had been shown, the list of | Vet, that the bee usually goes from two 
lost would have been smaller. | to three miles in all directions from the 

Another disaster at sea, fortunately | ®Piary so that he covers a range of as 
without loss of life, was the burning of | ™uch as 18,000 acres and if but one square 
the Clyde Line steamer Delaware, from | f0t in a hundred producing « honey 
New York for Jacksonville. All on board | Yielding plant, he would still have 180 
were saved by boats from life saving sta- | “Tes of pasturage and perhaps the equiva- 
tions on the New Jersey coast, the condi-| emt of fifty acres of solid bloom. In 
tions being very favorable for such | 8#ch 4 time a few acres, more or less, will 
rescue. not make a difference. However, with 
these few acres coming in between the 
principal honey crops, they may be of 
much greater relative importance than 
specimen of white winter wheat grown | when considered against the larger acre- 
by him, his two acres yielding forty-five | age of natural pasturage; for it frequently 
bushels to the acre. At this rate, wheat | occurs that the larger part of the Money 
growing ought to pay in Massachusetts. produced in the field over which the bees 
| range is washed out by rains or evaporated 
j and lost to the bees before it can be col- 
| lected, while with a smaller area the nectar 
| would be gathered as fast as secreted and 
a greater yield of honey per acre result. 
There are many plants and trees of eco- 
/nomic value in addition to their honey 
| production which can be utilized in one 
| Portion or another of the United States. 
| The following list with notes is furnished 
by the Agricultural Department and may 
be of service to bee-keepers; or those 
intending to become such. A particular 
study should be made of the periods of 








A. N. Reynolds of Westwood, Mass., 
brought to this office recently a handsome 








—Five hundred thousand letters were 
brought from the army at Santiago by the 
St. Louis and sent to the Boston post of 


fice for distrfbution. © 
ness, headache, sour stom- 
out pain or gripe. Sold by all druggists. 25 cents. | 











Cure all liver ills, bilious- Qo ms ‘ 
tion. They act easily, with- { I Is 


ach, indigestion, constipa- 
The only Pills to take with Hood's Sarsaparilla. 





blossoming freely during August. 
Buckwheat is an important honey and 
pollen producer. Its blossoms appear 
about a month after sowing ; hence it may 
be utilized to fillin a dearth of summer 
honey plants. Guy E. MITCHELL. 





Read and Run. 


—Another cut has been made ip hard) 


coal. 


—The price of hemp has been nearly 
doubled. 

—The government wants 40,000 horses 
for war service. 

— Anew daily paper in New York is 
printed in Arabic. 

—A Spanish privateer has been reported 
off the coast of British Columbia. 

—Camara’s fleet has re-entered the Suez 
Canal on the way back to Spain. 

—Nebraska’s wheat crop will be one of 
the greatest in the State’s history. 

—Dry weather has nearly destroyed 
California’s grape crop in some sections. 

—Nothing has been done as yet about 
removing the mines from Boston harbor. 

—Our exports to Bombay are so large 
that a steamship line is talked of. | 

—A regiment from the Presidio, Cal., is 
to be stationed at Hawaii as soon as pos- 
sible. 


—A census of the State’s prison popula- 
tion shows a slight increase in the number 
of women and decrease ion the number of 
men. 


—Formal charges of wholesale pecula- 
tion have been made against Primo de 
Rivera, the former governor general of 
the Philippines. 


—The suggestion has been made that 
the rendezvous for Manilla expeditions 
be transferred from San Francisco to 
Honolulu. 

—The report that Spain has made in- 
formal overtures for peace through the 
British ambassador at Madrid is denied in 
London. 

—Rear Admiral Ammen, one of the 
heroes of the civil war, died recently at 
the Naval hospital, Washington, aged 
seventy-eight years. 








Literary Notes. 


In view of the strong tendency which is be- 
ing manifested in the United States toward 
colonial expansion, the leading article in Ap- 
PLETONS’ POPULAR SCIENOE MONTHLY for 
July is of special interest. It is the first of a 
series by James Collier,on the Evolution of 
Colonies, and deals with their genesis. Weather 
Forecasts is the title of a very instructive 
paper describing the methods and apparatus in 
use by the United States Weather Bureau. 
The article is profusely illustrated. Professor 
Henderson’s second chapter deals with The 
Methods of Manual Training. W. E. 
the naturalist artist, contributes an attractive 
article entitled Woodpeckers and Their Ways. 
The illustrations are made from original draw- 
ings by the author. Saber-toothed Cats, by 
8S. W. Williston,the paleontologist, describes 
one of the most interesting of the fossil Felidx. 
The article is accompanied by a cut embody- 


Worthington ©. Ford’s third chapter, in the 
series entit'ed The Question of Wheat, deals 
with Russia, which, as probably our chief com- 
petitorin wheat growing, deserves our careful 





| attention and study. Under the title Eye Lan- 


| guage, Dr. Louis Robinson contributes an | 
| essay calling attention to the wonderful ability | 


| of expression which the human eye posseses. 
|The Hon. David A. Wells (Chapter XVILI, 
continued) further discusses the important 
| question of Income Taxation. Gerarde and 
|the Gerardias is the title of a brief account, 
| both botanical and biographical, of a famous 


fourteenth-century botanist, John Gerarde. M. | 


| Camille Mellinand is the author of a paper 

| which discusses the Psychological Cause of 

| Laughter. The Sketch this month is of Maria | 
Agnesi, a famous Italian mathematician of the 
eighteenth century. M. Jacques Boyer is the 
author. The titles in the Editor’s Table are 
Science and its Critics and Scientific Instruc- 
tion in Girls’ Schools. New York: D. Apple- | 
ton and Company. Fifty cents a number; 25 a 

| year. 


The Old South Historical Society of Boston | 
have established the custom of making annual 
pilgrimages to points of historical interest, and | 
the destination chosen for their third annual 
| excursion of this nature, occurring the last of 
| June, is the King Philip Country. 
| cludes the land in the immediate vicinity of 
Mt. Hope, Rhode Island where the most of 
| Philip’s life was spent. It is therefore, most 
appropriate that in the July number of the 
NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE there should ap- 
pear a description of **The King Philip Coun- 
try,” by William Adams Slade. Mr. Slade, in 
making a careful study of the region, has fol- 
lowed up all traditions and historical associa- 
tions of that neighborhood, and his article is a 
valuable addition to the history of the period 
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ing the probable characteristics of the genu-. | 


tration on the estate of said deceas: 
This in- | ¥, 
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Commonwealth of Massac 
MIDDLESEX, as. 
PROBATE COUR? 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, oy 
all other persons interestea |, . 4 
ELLEN A. BATCHELDER |ate .; {*#* of 
said County, deceased intesta; : 
REAS, a petition has he, 
said Court to grant a letter ., 
tion on the estate of said deceased + 
Baker, of Wayland, in the County «; 
without giving a surety on her bo; i 
You are hereby cited to appear al 
Court to be held at Cambridge in s 
Middlesex, on the twenty +ixth_ ry, of 
A. D. 1808, at nine O'clock in the ¢. , 
" any yo : 
should not be granted. aa © 
And the petitioner is hereby dj,.... 
public notice thereof, by pubifshi,,:,. |” % 
once in each week, for three suecms: at 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHy\. ... 
published in Boston. the last put 
one day, at least, before said Coy; 
Witness, CHARLES J. M: INTIR} 
Judge of said Court, this first ca, 
year one thousand eight hundre 
eight. 
8. H, 
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Commonwealth of Massactiy 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COUR! 

To the heirs-at-law, next of ki) 
persons interested in the estate o/ : 
late of Sudbury, in said County tt ae 

HEREAS, a certain instru . 
to be the last will and test 
deceased has been presented to 

were, by Alfred 8. Hudson a 

alker, who pray that letters 

may be issued to them, the exer, 
| named, without giving a surety 

| bond. 

| Youare hereby cited to appea: 

| Court to be held at Cambridge, ;; 

| Middlesex. on the twenty-sixth 

| A. D. 1898, at nine o’clock in 

to show cause, if any you have 

should not be granted. 

And said petitioners are hereby direc: 
| public notice thereof by publishing : tatior 
once in each week, for ee successiy an 

| the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 4 1 


tte 
FLLS 
Sow 





| pudlished in Boston, the last publica: 
| one day, at least, before said Court. « 
ing, post paid, or delivering a copy 
tion to all known persons intereste: 
seven days at least before said Court 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE. Keon 
Judge of said Court, this thirtiet ay of Jun 
in the end one thousand eight | 
ninety-eight. 


red 


8S. H. FOLSOM, Revister 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT 
HEREAS, LOUIS DINSMORE | 
of Framingham, in said County 
Forbes his next friend, has presetit: ' 
Court, a petition praying that his name may 
changed to that of Louis Dinsmore Ho! 
Fuller for the reasons therein set fort 
All persons are aye! cited to appea 
| Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge sa 
| County of Middlesex, on the twenty-sixth day 
July A. D. 1898, at nine o'clock in the forenoon 
to show cause, if any they have, why th 
should not be granted. 
| And said petitioner is hereby directed ¢ 
public notice thereof, by publishing t 
once in each week, for three successive w 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN 
| paper published in Boston, the last | 
e one day at least, before said Court 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, } 
Judge of said Court, this first da: 
in the year one thousand eight 
ninety- eight. 
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8. H. Fousom, Register 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT 

To the heirs-at law, next of kin 
all other persons interested j 
CHARLOTTE C. WHITNEY 
town, ia said County, deceased i 
\ Y HEREAS, a petition has be 


» lal t 
#1 


said Court to grant a letter o 


Whitney, of Watertown, in the ( 
Middlesex, without giving a surety « 

You are he-eby cited to ~ 4 at a Pr 
Court to be held at Lowell. in said‘ 
Middlesex, on the niseteenth day 


| A. D. 1898, at nine o’clock in the f yrenoon, t 


show cause, if any you 
should not be granted. 
And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week,for three successive weeks, 
in thé MASSACHUBETTS PLOUGHMAN, 4 news- 


have, why tl 


a 


e Sal 


popes published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court 
Witness. ARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court. this twenty fourth day of 
June, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 


ninety-eight. 8. H. Fouisom, Register 








of King Philip’s War. ‘The history of these 
aboriginal inhabitants of the land,” says Mr. | 
Slade, ‘‘is pathetically attractive, for in it is | 
| found the story of a dying race. Its greut 
chieftain, the hero of that terrible war which 
bears his name, is now justly considered as the 
patriotic defender of his people, his land and 
his religion against the encroachments of the 
white man.” The principal places associated 
with Philip’s name, and many memorials of 
him which still exist are pictured on the pages 
of the article. Warren F. Kellogg, 5 Park 
Square, Boston, Mass. 

The issue of HARPER'S Bazar for July 2 is 
an important one in that it contains the open- 
jog chapter of Mr. Howells’s new novel, en- 
titled “* Ragged Lady.” Mr. Howells lays his 
first scene among the mountains of New Eng- 
land, and introduces us at once to Mr. and 
Mrs. Landers, two familiar American types, 
with whom a closer acquaintance promises to 
be most interesting. There is no denying the 
exquisite art of his method, even by the adverse 
critics of Mr. Howells’s literary theory, and he 
knows his New England as Blackmore knows 
Devon. “Ragged Lady” will run inthe Bazar 
during the remainder of the year, and impart a 








—Placer miners of Northern California | 
have been compelled to stop work for lack | 
of water. | 


—The superior court has decided that | 
towns have no authority to establish cur- | 
few laws. 


—Five steamships have been engaged 
to take the fourth expedition of 4500 men 
to Manila. 


—The will of the late Solomon Mead of 
Greenwich, Ct., bequeaths nearly $500,- 
000 to charity. 


—An army and navy league, to assist 
in caring for the sick and wounded has 
heen organized. 


—Estimates as to the necessary strength 
of the regular army afcer the war run as 
high as 200,000. 


—Twelve Fall River mills have started 
up after a nine days’ shut down; the Slade 
mills remain closed. 


—The report that Germany intends to 
establish a coaling station in the Philip- 
pines has been renewed. 


—One hundred bids are already in for 
the government shoe contract to be 
awarded here this month. 


—The Spanish ambassador at Rome in- 
timates that if all the European Powers 
invite Spain she will yield. 


—Sir Walter Besant says that an Anglo- 
American alliance is necessary to the 
safety of the United States. 


—Twelve out of fourteen Government 
contracts for marine supplies have been 
awarded to Pennsylvania bidders. 

—General Weyler may be arrested for 
criticising the Spanish military opera- 
tions in Cuba and the Philippines. 


—A.C. Williams the convicted murder- | 


er of John Gallo at Lynnfield has beea 
sentenced at Salem to be hung on Oct. 7. 


| ant street), Washington street (north of Dover 


high literary value to the pages of this popular 
periodical. 








Licenses for Hackney Carriages, Cabs, Coupes, 
Job Wagons and other licensed vehicles expire 
on the thirtieth of June, and neglect to make ap- 
plications to have them renewed may cause the 
licensees to forfcit locations now occupied by 
them. 

Applications for carriage licenses can be made 
at 29 Pemberton square. 

Applications for wagon licenses can be made 
at the station houses on the several police divi- 
| sions where the applicants desire to do business, 
| Licenses will not be granted for wagons to 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
all other persons interested in tue estate of 
ESTUS ILTON LINCOLN, late of Somer 
ville, in said County, deveasd, i stestate, 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented 
said Court to ta letier of administra 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Arianna 

G. Lincoln, of Somerville, in the County of Mid- 

dlesex, without giving a surety on her bond 
You are hereby cited to appear a a Probate 

Court to be held at Lowell, in said County 0! 

Middlesex, on the nineteenth day of July. A.) 

1898,at nine o’clock in the forenoon, show 

cause, if any you have, why the same should no 
be gran 
And tite petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 4 Les 
r published in Boston, the last publication 

to one day. at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 

Judge of said Court, this twenty eight) dayo! 

June, in the year one thousand eight! hundree ane 

ninety-eight. 

8. H. Foisom, Register 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX. 88. 
PROBATE COURT 
To the heirs-at-law and all other pers 
ested in the estate of FRANCIS 5. % 
late of Cambridge, ta said County sed. 
W Sarai alter F Littlefield, adminis 
trator of the estate of said decess a 
presented to said Court his petition ! 
sell at private sale iu accordance Wi! 
named in said petition, or upon su 
may be adjudged best the whole 0 
parcel of the real estate of said <lece 
payment of debis, and charges o! 4 
and for othes reasons set fourth !! 
You are hereby cited to appear 
Court to be held at Lowell, | 
on the nineteenth day of Juy, A 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 5 
any you have, why the same s 
granted. 
And said petitioner is ordered 
citation by delivering a copy the! 
rson interested in the estate four 
east, before said Court, or by | 
same once in each week for t! 
weeks in the MASSACHUSETTS |! 
newspaper published i. Boston, the \ 
tion to be one diy. at least, before s 





8 ter 
OWELL 


to 
sas 


a 





| stand in: 
Adams square Avon street, Brattle street, | 

| Cornhill street, Court street (east of Scollay 
| Square). Devonshire street (north of Franklin | 
| street), Milk street (west of Post Office square), 
Summer street (west of Devonshire street), 
| Temple place. Tremont street (north of Pleas- 


street. West street, nor in any public street 
or square where, in the judgment of the Board, 
the granting of such licenses would impede 
pubdlic travel. 

For the Board, 


THOMAS RYAN, Clerk. 

















in the year one thousand eight hundred and | 
ninety- eight. 
8. H. Fousom, Register. | 


Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIN - 
Judge of said court, this twenty! ) 
June, in the year one thousal 
dred and ninety-eight. 

8S. H. Fouso 





Commonwealth of Massactuse!'s 


DLESEX, 88. ; 
—_ PROBATE COURT 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, a0 + 
persons interested in the estate o! 
P. BROOKS, late of Somerville, 1s 
deceased. 
HEREAS acertain instrume! 
to be the last will and testam« 
deceased has been presented to sal ° 
probate by Ina C. Brooks, who prays 


testamentary may be issued to her. ¢! 


LEGAL NOTICES. therein named, without giviog a surety © 
official bond os *robate 
You are hereb oteed to he er id Co ty of 
rt to be held at Lowell, in saiv ©" ». 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, | Sfiidiesex: on the bineteenits day of Jy 8 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 1898, at nine o’clock in the forenoon. vot 
PROBATE COURT. cause, if any you have, why the same 
be granted. shy directe give 
]RREAS ARTHURS FERDERE CARTER. eat pion hey. 
ed to said Court, a petition raying that his | public notice thereot, PF ree successive ween 
name may be changed to that of Arthur Herbert | once in each week, ois PLOUGHMAN, 4 news 
McIntosh for the reasons therein set forth. }in the MAssaCHUSET@ on, the last publication 
All personsare hereby cited to appear at a | Paper poems | Boe before said | 
Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said | to be one day, & id, or delivering a Cop) 
County of Middlesex, on the sixth day ‘of Sep | by mailing, ja 1 rsons interest 
| tember A.D. 1898, at pine o’ciock in the fore- | citation to all known patoy ey neni Court 
| noon, to show cause, if any they have, why the | estate. seven days at (east Srp re, 
same should not be granted. F Meng Cee this twenty-fourt me 
| And said petitioner is hereby directed to give | Judye 0 — year one thousand ¢ 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation | Juve. in aeleht x 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, | 404 ninety-elg2. S. H. Foisom, Registe! 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news: | 
| paper published in Boston the last publication a. 
'to be one day, at least,before said Court EE 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, | 
| Judge of said Court, this eleventh day of July, | on 


See our Special Cjjer 
the sixth page. 
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MARKETS. 


gosTON LIVE STOOK MARKET. 


via Weat 1-8e and 1-4c higher.—Sheep 











genet Market easier by 1-8c D W on 
ae airy hogs. The calf market anchanged 
poe nent in Mileh Cows fair.— Good 
sere . as high west as here. 
pported for Mass, Ploughman. 
Week ending July 13, 1898. 
, mount of Stock at Market. 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals 
eek, 4278 6,330 108 19,779 1,746 
This ¥* ‘238 10,916 — 97 28.756 1,010 
Lam ear 8 84 7,780 174 20,914 2,090 
aad attics valde 345 
est ) SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES 
caTt 
~ ttle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep 
79 New York 
. Aan 31 26 Rhode Island 
3a 53 63 Western..3,446 6,240 
aneeac » 1 Canada.... 380 
--4,278 6,830 | 
oat \ND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, ETO. 
sttle. Sheep, Cattle. Sheep 
0 6.527 Eastern 179 
mcd ; 83 BS&M..... 
eA 47 720 Foot&boats, 80 
.....4,278 6,330 
‘ es on Northern Cattle, etc. 
Beef undred pounds op total weight of 
ho i meat, extra, $5 25@6 00 ; first 
bie 3 15 00; second quality, $4 25@4 50; 
dir $3 75@400; a few choice single 


some of the poorest, bulls, 


675; 


te 
on ng Oxen.—$60@130; handy steers, $50 
gin , according to their value for beef. 

sand Young Calves.—Fair quality, $20@ | 
so, extra 240@48; fancy milch cows, bomen: 
tarrow 8 ry, $12@24. 

Store Thin young cattle for farmers: year- 
ings, 8 15, two-year-olds, $12@28 ; three-year- 
olds, $20.20" 

Sheep. Per pound, live weight; 24% @3c ;extra, 
s4a4 sheep and lambs per head, in lots 
2.5 as : lambs, 44%@5%*ec. 

t Hogs.— Per pound c, live weight 
oan wholesale... .; Fetail, $1 5 50; coun 
wy dress 1 hogs, 474¢, 


Veal Calves.—3@5%Cc B tb. 


Hides.—Brighton, 744@7%c¢ Pb; country lots 
5 + —700e@$140. Dairy skins 35c to 
_ Brighton, 3@3\%c # ib; country lots 
Lge 

oa 5@ 40c each; country lots, 6@40c. 





ARRIVALS AT THE DIFFERENT YARDS. 

CATTLE, SHEEP. HOGS. VEALS. HORSES 
2.488 56,610 13,255 1,060 3275 

790 720 8,617 686 70 


Watertown 
Brighto l 





General Live Stock Notes. 


of beef cattle again appear this 

a for home and the export business. The 
fter the holiday week seemed in better 
Eastern dealers last week did not show 

r supply of cattle this week was about 

with no increase. The increase this 
vestern cattle that cost from 4 @ 


hy : sheep market holds a steady posi- 
eavy run. Hogsrulea shade lower 

ts with western as last quoted, 

uiket for veal calves, sales easily 

rices steady rhe movement in 

trifle better than last week as far 

ere concerned, with no improve- 

A light run cf horses with fair 

Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Shee 


Maine. MS Flint 15 
At Brighton. W A Farnham 12 
bby Bros 45 
GHM 12 Canada 
FW l4 At Watertown 
Thompson & J A Hatha- 
Hanson 27 way 
Wardwell & J Gould 80 
M 19 
EMI 20 Massachusetts. 
MDH 17 At Watertown. 
Barris & J8 Henry...... 17 1 
Fellows.... 26 At Brighton 


J 8 Henry 24 

New Hampshire. R Connors 10 
At Watertown. Scattering 80 
TJ Courser 6 John Goodnow 1 
D A Walker 7 








7 Tongues bee, A l,. . 
Western ’ i 
Breck & At Brighton. _| Tongues, pork, # bbl, $17. 
Woot... 20 1, paris Qo +, 240| Bookplckled, @ BL #10 Soqu 60, 
WF Wallace 38 26 8SLearved 64 Shoulders, smoked. ® tb 7¥ac , 
Sturtevant & H + Save hd E 
Vermont. Haley 80 ams # tb % Pige 
At Watertown. Morris Beef i a -t ? @ * 
Garr & Co 699 Briskets, salt p i Tie 
Williamson 16 Swift Beef . Ribs pas 4 8c 
4A Pond 5 Co 646 480 on Te 
W Ricker & At Watertown. eres oh dR 
et 10 30 G@ASawyer 36 poy mest. tb 7c 
FSAtwoo! 4 6 Western 1161 5520 enutam eek, ~ 
Fred Savage 11 J A Hatha- Blade meat, P Ib 7*ac. 
Jer way 760 Lard, in tierces, # tb 644c¢. 
Lard, in pails, P ih 7@7 ‘y 
se — Lard, in pails, pure leaf, # 74 @8\e. 
Hogs. Calves. Hogs. Calves | 
aan . Boston Produce Market. 
uy At Brighten. é ‘ Pond 3 87 7. 
ib y bros 115 8S W holesal ons 
GHM Kenney 25 & yn 125 - weir 
Ae Wormvell 13 W Ricker ¢ Poultry. 
ompson & & Co 44 0 
‘ Han 56 FSAtwood 14 67 Fresh Killed. 
urdwell & _. FredSavage 3 365) ‘here isa moderate supply and a little better 
* Mel 38 HN Jenne 2 34) market. Western fowls are selling at 9c. Broil- 
7° 25 MG Flanders 19 72) ers are in light supply and choice large are bring 
a A li 60 BMRicker 23 19) ingi3e. Old cocks quiet at about 5c. Eastern 
airis & 8S M Flint 12 60) spring ducks have a slow sale ,and rarely bring 
Fellows 76 WAFarnham 11 36 | ober foc. 
New Hampshire, Scattering 32 
_At Watertown. Northern and Kastern— 
F J Cours 4 Massachusetts. Chickens, choice large, # ib .. 10g 
F Jones 10 120 At Watertown. Chickens, common to good.... eee elO0@15 
P Pa 16 J8 Henry 27 | Fowls, extra cholce...............cceeeeeees isa 
. 4 20 Fowls, COMMON tO ZOOd.........0-eceeecccee 8@10 
ac Ww 15 At Brighton. Chickens Phila. good to choice.......... 
Breck & J 8 Henry 1 69) Ducks, spring P th... ........seee-eeeeeeee D@IO 
Wo 20 RConnor 6 | Pigeons, tame # dOZ.........---eeeeeeee 
WPWallsee 2 106 Seattering.... 566 200 | Western, iced— 
15 John Goodnow 6 | Turkeys, hens...... ....+e00+ 
Vermont. Turkeys, toms ©.O0 © codes cocecececcoocces FF 
At Watertown. New York Broilers, good tu choice # Ib. .. 
7s Northern N ¥ 100 765 | Fowls, ® IbD.....-.6. + e0+-eee- 9 


2 40 


Export Traffic 


es of state cattle have not yet 

- «lish ports and on that account the 

a gher, 1144to 12c sinking the offal 

4 Zc at London,and 114%@11%c 

The demand is fairly good and 
able to hold good another week 

for the week 4392 cattle, 1385 

rses 

destinations—On steamer Mich 

01 350 cattle by Morris Bref Co,- 

42 Canada cattle 646 state and 138 


do of 1500 ths at 544c; 23 do of 1475 ths at Be: 
$0 do of 1460 ths at 4%c, 40 do of 1450 Ibs at 


Maine Cattle, Beef and Store 


| 
|, The Eastern train was com 
oads. Reporters advice was taken and they aid 


not double up, from the fact that 
| hot run Fourth of July week. With = 
| there were fal: disposals and a fair movement in 


Ete ulators 
a S$ and read 
$ ghest bidder had hh gg 


cattle d record 
able results, aunees oouta as favor- 


Limited arrivals. Butchers are not disposed 
to order from the west more than they think they 
can handle and some of the sheep butchers say 
that at present prices there is no money in them 
The few i the north found a ready 
Ato sod $y" sheep at So's Hest oe 

9 a 
60 t yearling at 5c. : ar ie 


Milch Cows and Springers. 
The eastern train was early at the Brighton 


yards and had ona variety of milch cows, 
and business was in last k 


on all Common cows at $20@$38, 
cows § $48, fancy cows $ : eoanes 
Thompson & Hanson sold 5 ice cows at $45 





each, 4 extra cows at $45 each. Libby Bros 
sold milch cows from $3 55. H M Lowe sold 
4 milch cows $45 each. F Wormwell 1 spring- 
er $35. G H McKenney 8 springers $38 a head 


| Veal Calves. 


Demand considered good and prices well sus 
tained. For corresponding qualities steady prices 
| obtained. 
H M Lowe 58 calves, 120 ths at 54%4c. Thomp. 

son & Hanson 47 calves 136 ths at5b%c. M 
| Holt 22 calves 116 ths at 54%c. Wardwell & 
| McIntire 38 calves 140 ths at 644c. F W Worm- 
well 10 calves 110 ths at 51%4c. GH McKenney 

| 25 calves (some small size) av 123 ths at 544c. 


} 
} 


| Fat Hogs. 

' 

| . Easier rates west or a fluctuation in prices; we 
| do not expect lower rates and 3% @4%c, L W 
| would appear to be the bottom. Country hogs 
| at 4%sc Ww. 


Live Poultry. 


The amount of 34% tons on sale, Cost 9@1Cc 
for mixed lots. a 


me! 


— 





Boston & Albany Yards, Brighton. 
WESTERN BEEVES. 
PRICES Ib CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 


Sinn6e cee ceel seqstecncdoucsessseatnen $4 76 
GESTED « cc cccce cece deecese ° $5 00@5 50 





Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 


July 12 and 13. 

1489 head of western cattle, 179 from the East 

acd 122 from Massachusetts. The western cost 

from %@¢ higher landed here. Butchers had 

their usual complement for Boston trade but did 

not feel disposed to buy only in a light way as 

| prices were. Western steers at a cost of 4%@ 

ec per ib L W. Beef cows at3@3'ec. Bulls 

2% @3\4c as to quality not as many for beef 

| from Mass, as usual. mand for common cattle 
| quite good. 


| 








-_——— 


Late Arrivals and Sales. 


Brighton on Wednesday— The movement in 
milech cows could be improved. It was a rainy 
} day but for all that a good attendance; farmers 
os not make hay and therefore came to mar- 
| ket. 


Liverpool quot. white 36s. 6d. 
Old Cheese— 


Bros. secured 76 tons in best condition and Sage 


Exes. 


acenped eek carmen ates bape tem bee bet 
no cular ve, as there is 
pay of choice stock in cold s' that has 
ecome available since the late advance in prices. 
Dectan teen rally a 12% pistye as 
n are sellin a cas 

ty p quality and condition. Extra + firm at 


Nearby and Cape fancy ® doz.......... ° : 
" 13 
ee 14 

12@13 







ary 
- 


eee eeeee 


Vt. and N.H. choice fresh .. oe 
Western fair to choice................ 


Potatoes 


Ratptose are coming forward freely from Vir- 
ginia and are sélling well, best Rose and Hebrons 


at $3 generally with now and then an extra well 
known mark a little higher. Good red stock at 
about §2 75. 
New southern # bbl.— 
Rose & Hebrons extra.......... ... 3 00@ 
Rose & Heb. fair to gd............. 1 75@ 
See, 2, SOG WRURNEEED, csc se cs 00s esas 2 60@2 75 


Green vegetables. 


Cabbages in moderate supply and bringing full 
rices, Egyptian onions plenty and most lots 
ard to sell at over $2 25. Green peas in mod- 
erate supply, Marrow squashes steady, String 
beans more plenty and working downward, Mis- 
sissippi tomatoes in steady demand at 65@75c, 
Cholee Norfolk Acmein good demand and firm 
at $250, Small sales of Russia turnips at $2@ 


2 25@ bbi, 
Aspara)us ® doz. bunches— 
Nati “+ 150g 00 
- § 


ve, B box 3 doz.......... 
Beets native Pp 100 bunche 
Cabbage ® bbl. crate— 





Die 2 hae 50 
Onions, — » potato, # % bbi.... 100 
MpbEG bebbnb4esed 6440-ccce 


Peas, Ceti’ dh sthecieqkese 
Rhubarb, native # 100 Ibs ............ 
Radishes, & i. caemeehennnvusendoet 
Rhubarb, Chicago, B 60 th............. 
ous beans— 
Native wax bush ....... 
Native green p bush........ 
Balts wax 4% bbl basket. .. 
Balts green 4% bbl + 5S seep cen cnet 7 





Milch cows selling at steady prices for the | 


most part, from $20@$60, including choice lots. 

Wardwell & Mclntire sold 5 extra Holstein 
milch cows at $46 a head; springers at $35.@$45. 
Libby Bros sold alot of 4 cows $190.3 choice 
cows $55 each, and cows $30@8$40. 
well sold 8 springers at $37 each. G H McKen- 
ney 8 cows at $36 average price. H M Lowe 
sold 8 cows $30@$45. M D Holt 17 cows $25@ 
$45. RK Conners 4 sertnqete $45. JS Henry 4 
choice cows $50@855 extra cows $40@$45, 
common cows $380@338. W F Wallace 20 cows 
$35a$55. 

Store Pigs—Supply light and sales at $1.50@ 

2.50. Shotes $3.@$56.60 a head. 





Miscellaneous. 


Hides.—Brighton, 74@7%c P Ib; country 
lots 7@7 ec. 
Tallow.—Brighton, 3@3 4c P lb; couatry lots 
c. 


Calf Skins.—70@$1.40. 
Dairy Skins.—35@55c. 
| Pelts.—5c@30 G. J. FOX. 


———— — 


Boston Provision Market. 


The pork market continues quiet, with prices 





| 
lu 
Hams are quiet. with lard firm. 

| Pork, long and short cuts # bbl, $13@13 50. 


pat keen eaten ge 













DIGG. « cc000 6 0b sceescee * ‘ éé 
ED se cls vee thebvconess wiadupsetcotes 


Live Poultry. 


Fow!ls are in light supply and good demand. 
Spriog chickens selling fairly at 10@12 as to size 
and condition. 


FPOW1S FB... ccc cccccccccce. coccscceccee 8@9 
ROOStErS P MD. . ow nee cece cece cceeceeceees 5@ 
Sprivg Chickens ® B®. . ...........c0eees 10@12 


Batter. 


Receipts of strictly fine fresh creamery are 
running light and prices for such goods are op 
the epuere turn again. The finest marks of Vt. 








FW Worm- | 


Turnips, yellow ® bbl... ..............45 

Turnips, St. Andrews, ® bbl.......... 

Toma’ »Norf. choice ® carrier...... 25 
Tomatoes, Norf. com. to good........1 50@2 00 
Tomatoes, Miss. P case.............. 56 @75 


Domestic Green Fruit. 


Southern green apples are in moderate supply 
and selling fairly at $1@1 75 Pp % bbl. but there 
are pot many good enough to bring the outside, 
Blackberries have a steady sale at 7@8c gener- 
ally with a few of the best at 9c. Receipts of 
blueberries are light and choice dry berries bring 
full prices. Raspberries in full supply and a lit- 
tle easier, Most sales of York state at 3@3%ec 
with a few of the best at 4c p cup, Cherries in 
moderate supply and steady, Currants selling 
fairly atformer prices, Receipts of peaches are 
increasing, Prices are taking a wide range as to 
size and quality, The best large fruit is selling 
at $2@250 with smail and ordinary down to 
$1@1 25 p carrier, Watermelons in full supply 
and moving slowly, most lots at $18@22, Choice 
muskmelons in steady fair demand, 


Apples— 

Norfolk green P % bbl.............. 100@175 
Blackberries — 

Md and Del. Wilson’s P qt........... 7@9 

Md. and Del, Early Harvest........... @ 
Blueberries— 

Mass, and N, H, @ qt box.... .......... 18 

North Carolina 9 qb... .ccescceccccsccess 12@14 

York State, P Qt......... cece ee cece eeee LK@IG 
Currants— 

UU Se 

Large » t coe rccerceeccescccescces coccce OB 
Cherries— 

Large dark, # per fh............ccee eens 6@8 
Gooseberries— 

Choice large green P qt........... @vececcee 5@6 
Muskmelons— 

North Carolina p bbl crate.......... 2 560@8 00 


Pineapples—Standard crates — 
Ind. River Queens, fen” ~ each.... 14@16 


eee ee 1 
e o “ 200068, “ wee 8@O 
Ind. River Red Spanish 24s, “ ee ri 
e eager So au@ya 


mee s° as 
Rico - scose SS 


Peaches— 
Choice large free stone # carrier...... 2 00@2 50 
Common to good varieties # carrier..1 00@1 60. 
Raappberries— : 
RABID TP Gina e 4-40:0000 0000 coon cccecce cece 10 
Bl, SE PER Mico cs cece cces cose cones 5 
Hudson River. # bz Cup ...........0.e0e 
Strawberries. 
Good to choice P qt............+. - 8@12 
Watermelons— 
Geeraia MATEO 2000 ccceccccceccceccce 25 00 
“ i hembentinebtthwenn sees §20 23 00 
° OMAR. 200 voce cececcee cccece $15. 
Tallow. 
BORE. TD Bcc .c ccccce cececccccceccsesce 283 
RONGOred. ......ce cece ccceccceccecseceeed 4 @S 
Hides and Pelts. 
Steers, over 75 tbs....... $0 ceéeseee cece 


7 
Cow all weights ; steers under 75 tbs... 4 
Bull 6he 


Cee eee tere eeeeee 


Deacon and dairy skins .............+.. 
Shearlings each 
Lambskins each spring........+.--..+00 
Pelts, each.......+--++- 2a 


Oe eee eee eee eee) 


Peas. 


Choice Canadian ® DU ..........0++-e0e 
Common yu a 
Green peas, Western choice 
Green peas, Scotch 


Dried Apples. 


Demnnd is light and the small sales continue 
at about former prices, 


ee ee ce twee eeenee 











| A Hathaway, and 71 Can. cattle | and N. H. creamery are very firm at 17%4c and fancy to extra fancy...... 9 10 
steamer Victorian for Liverpool | some are holding still higher. Extra western is po ane g choles a oe ee 7 titi’ 9 2@ 
4 ‘wilt Beef Coand 35 horres. Oa | selling generally at 17c for either large or small | Ryaporated, prime..............++++ +++ 814@9 
~s vmore for London 376 cattle by | tubs. edium and low grades are in full supply | gun dried, @ tb............-eeeeeeecesees 8@4 
ea 601 sheep by Swift Beef Co. On| and show no improvement in either demand or 
ris Bee — tor “en me: y ee price. Box and print butter stillin over supply. Grass Seeds. 
. s —— ry - w ee Oo. 8 am- eee eee eee 
|! 444 cattle by Morris Beef Co, 406 | | NoT®.—Assorted sizes quoted below include } —— ~ \ Aeehaaehanaanet parbe arr 1 60@1 60 
Ae ». Oa steamer Kansas 5165 cattle | 20, 30, So Ib. tubs only. Red Top, western, @ 50 th sack........ 1 00 
- Co, 185 by J A Hathaway, 80 by | Creamery, extra— Red Top Jersey, # 60 Ib sack........32 
attle ‘camer Peruarian for Glasgow 300| Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes........... 17% “ fancy recleaned, # fb........ 10@11% 
vthaway. germere Gi. F--aasested ctese bean eeees es, 
orthern N. Y., large tubs.............. Beans. 
Horse Business. > socoeeee q 
. | Western: large sch tebe... -.. css: ai7 | Thereisno change in the condition of the 
ate wa Jes not show up only in a moder- | Creamery, northern firsts................ 1 market. Receipts are light but demand is slack 
UTIVAlS howecs ete Sale stables. The light | Creamery. western firsts ...... ......... and sales have to be made at easy prices. 
ral */ {hanged hands at steady prices | Creamery, seconds.............+..000 +++ 14@15 13 
ALS ht supply and limited demand. | Creamery eastern. .-.---- «...0ccses 16@16% | £& N.Y. & Vt. small H. P.........-+++ 5 
Rand: a | ination sale stable @ weak de-| phair ear apt prtenbey pyne sae ry Pea, marrow, choice, H.P..... ....... 115 os 
Ways . wens for Oxpor’. AtL H Brock- Dairy N ee ooo os. Fea, sereened 1 10 
had 9 " vle and sold out close at fair price Wee CoA Se 
om - freight ope by express, sales Dairy'N ye pt Mediums, choice hand picked 
$225, , Sold a matched pair of drivers Dairy N Y. and Vt. low grades Mediums, screened 
Mabie « VY Davis. Northampton St sale Dairy, western Mediums, second . 
rene “t high stepping horses for West. imitation er Yellow eyes, extra... 
wD, a gz. Sold o So Lt ones | extra. @13% ren Kidney seconds 
ain « tan te eee : | West imitation creamery large tubs firsts13 Red , 
25.092 wel. BR wr? 1ooaen 7 | “imitation creamery seconds...... 12 Lima beans, dried ® i 
a%io0 , ° a - = es 000 0660 cocec ceed ce coces ‘3 @ Hay and Straw. 
ayia: “ 1D GROOMED. cece cocecces enessene @ 
Union ¥ Trade continues slow and the market weak for 
Yards, Watertown. Boxes P: | lower and medium grades of hay. Fancy hay 
Tuesday, July 12, 1898 RPS BOTRAED GRRREREET -000 0. +000 2000 17*4 | maintains a steady price, but the general de- 
ows Be - | Extra western creamery......-...-.... -17@17% ; ietly 
‘ttle from the west were hand- | Extra dairy ............-.s0cesceesecesees 15a mand is quiet. Hye straw is moving quietly, 
ithe = hora —_ choice as to | Common to good ...........e.eee cues -+--18@l4 with prices about the same. 
rivals this week cost 4%@%c| Trunk butterin % or % tb prints } 
eek which corresponds with | Extra northern creamery..... a 17%, @18 | Hay, prime, large bales +4 +4 
English cattle market City | Extranorthern dairy............ eibaddoad 15@ sma 512 00 
isual number and such a8 | Common to @00d..............seeceeeceee 13@14 | 4Y No 1, ® ton Ree 4G 1 cae eghaaes. 1100 
\ rth were taken without much | Extra western creamery.. ........... 17@ | ie o id) ie oe 00@ 8 00 
ty vners realized full as much ee. aon aoe 8 900 
Cheese. | oes ee 
4. rejected, per ton........... 600@ 7 00 
Cattle Sales. | Receipts are moderate but demand is light and| “ clover mixed, ® ton......... 8 10 00 
w | sales have to be made in small lots to realize| “ Clover, P tON....-.+++--e-ee+ 7 id 
PWa “i 2 oxen of 2810 ths at 4c L. W | full quotations. The finest northern small sizes | ** SWALC, P tON...-.---seeereeeee 8 00@ 8 50 
lS a ; (| 1040 th cows at 3144; 770 th | are hard to sell in any quantity at over 7c. Fair | Straw prime rye. ......----see-s-008 8 8 BC 
t A_ Hathaway sold 2v steers of | to good stock dull at 6@6%c. Best Ohio flats | Straw, Oat per ton........-.++-seeeees 6 00@ 6 50 
25doof 1525 ths at 536c: 20 moving slowly at 64¢c. Straw tangled rve ..........eseeeeees 8 00@ 8 50 








Flour and Grain, 
Flour.—The market continues steady 
8 te 47 65 
Spring. clear and 8 ; 
i a 
Oat a ul $37 95 b 
for ground an rolled’ and $4 1bau se tr b= 
men Pat a re 
2'f Y bol; bolted $2 s ‘ 
Grah Fi .—Trade contin 
the market quoted at $3 20@4 55B Dbl” ve 


Bye Flour.—The market 18 quoted at 95@ 
3 26 ® bbl. . a 
Corn.—Demand is quiet with market steady. 


he] 
No, 8 yellow 40c. 
et but firm. 

Clipped, Spot, 34@3414c. 
No. 2 cli » white 2c. 
ro 3 clipped, ve a 1 Ac. 

wer es, spot, ¢. 
Clipped, to ship, sou@sine. 


maeeieed — tee market is firmer, with prices 


ormeay te . 
Mi lings, sacked, $15.00@$17 50. 
Bran, spring, $13 2 


Bran, winter, $14 7 

bog, 176 
Mixed feed, $15 00@15 25. 
Linseed meal, $26 00. 


Cotton seed meal to ship, $21 75@22. 


ante marketis steady with trade ruling 


State es, 6-rowed, 3c. 
State, S rowce, 53c. — 
Western grades, 53@60c. 


Barley—Quiet demand, with prices nominal at 
50@658c. for No. 2 6 rowed State, and 42@465c for 
No. 2 2-rowed State. 


Fresh and Shell Fish. 


The market continues quiet, with prices steady 
— in light demand. Lobsters very scarce, 
w bra Cc; 





come steady. Mas hot cot. pet ® 3 
. ;8 @ C; ock, : 
halibut wh te,13@1 4e:gF y,11@12c ;East an 





Native P 100.... 5 7 00 | per 100 count; fresh mackerel, each’ 1 
tor 

Sp yt ay oe 60s cdedessese.e BE @1.50 ge; butter fish, 10@11c; scup, 3 yo 
enna 4a bbl . @1 50 | Norfolk" stan . per gal, $i; Prov River, 
pone 4 ee ninenseneseneennsoneeet 1 ss 175 $1.25; Stamfords. fresh open selects, $1.25; 
See Pbeeee comes eos ess 08 | shell, per bbl, 6.60; @ bu, $1.75; Blue points, 
Gasumnere: ROCRGROD, ot 260...,.--.1 SOUS 00 | por bbl $7.25; per ‘bush $2.60; lobsters, live, 
Kale, Norfolk  bbl.................... : per Ib, 16¢; belied, 170; clams per gal, 60e 
Lotease, but boas i daw. eededoccsece . 

ce, hot house i cnsenncenente 1 15 : 
Onions, Bermuda, ® crate............ °@i'7s | Foreign Butter and Cheese Market. 
Onions, Egyptian @ — 


Cable advices of this date toGeorge A. Coch- 
rane from the principal markets of Great Brit- 
ain give butter markets dull owing to liberal 
receipts of Continental, prices of which are the 
turn easier on finest. Danish selling at 18 1-2 
and 19 1-2c. Irish creameries 17 1-2 and 18 1-2c. 
Canadian creameries selling about the same as 
Irish. Little American creamery arriving and 
generally under finest. There continues to be 
a good demand tor lower grades and anything 
under 15c is moving freely. Ladies 12 1-2 and 
13 1-2c and imitations have brought 14 and 
14 1-2c. The weather conditions all over 
Europe are favorable for the make, which con- 
tinues very heavy and generally fine. 

Cheese markets are somewhat steadier in 
tone but there is perfect absence of speculative 
buying, and with increasing receipts and large 
home make buyers hoid back and refuse to 
supply any udvance. Finest American and 
Canadian offering at 7 1-2 and 7 3-4. 


The Wool Market. 


Reported by WENDELL P. YERRINTON, 6 Leath- 
er Sq., Boston. 

There is little change in the market or outlook 

| for wool. A little more inquiry is noticeable but 








’ 


*| requiredin large quantities. 


excess of $600,00,000, against $764,730,- 
412 last year. This year our total 
exports will be practically double our 
imports, while last year they were less 
than 25 per cent greater than our im- 
ports. As above stated, one-half of 
our importations came from Europe. 
Our largest purchases during the year 
were from the United Kingdom, which, 
as already indicated, was our largest 
castomer, our total purchases in the 
eleven months from the United King- 
dom being $101,454,480, against $148,- 
588,675 in the corresponding months of 
last year. The next largest purchases 
were from Germany; Brazil next, then: 
France, British North America, British 
India, Japan, China, Italy, and Mexico. 


The Water Supply. 


There are but few things connected 
with live stock and its management that 
is as far reaching in its effects for good 
or bad as the water supply. The im- 
portance of free access for the stock of 
an abundant allowance of pure and 
suitable water at all times and all sea- 
sons, is beyond calculation. Partica- 
larly does the condition apply in winter 
when the food is mostly of a dry char- 
acter encouraging thirst, and water is 


Next in importance to a generous 
supply is the temperature at which it is 
offered. Ifstreams and ponds are de- 
pended upon, they are generally frozen, 
the water is ice cold and wholly unfitted 
to enter the animal stomach besides, 
cattle and other stock will refrain from 
drinking it in required quantities, pre- 
ferring to suffer from its want rather 
than be chilled by its use. This results 
in damage to health and digestion and 
causes a costly loss in condition not 
easy to regain. 

The exposed watering trough in the 
barn belongs to the same list as the 
frozen pond, unless the water is pumped 
direct from the well in quantities as 
needed for immediate use, forif allowed 
to stand in extreme cold weather it soon 
freezes, becomes unpalatable and best 
results are thereby defeated. 

There are numerous ways for furnish- 





| 


| 


| 
| 


ing the water supply in a proper man- 





ner and progressive handlers of live) 
stock are quick to take advantage of the | 
means within reach for advancing their | 


| the volume of business is not much greater than | own interests by catering to the com-| 


| during the past few weeks. The demand for 


wouls of the fine medium grades, continues from | fort and welfare of the animals at the | 


| those who are —— on goverment contracts. 
Prices are unchanged. 





| ¥9.-.. Unwashed fleece hem inimaebibtie _ 38 10900 
\Goarse “ eater, 
lFie “ Si  Galatabeddaeaeliet 16 to 18¢ 
| Our Foreign Commerce. 
coees 

There is not a country, indeed 


scarcely a spot in the civilized portions 
of the globe which has not been a cus- 
tomer of the United States in the. year 
just ended. Fromthe United Kingdom 
whose total purchases for the year are 
nearly six hundred million dollars down 
to Paraguay with a total of less than 
one thousand dollars, the contin2nts, 
countries and the islands of the earth 
have purchased of the plenteous sup- 
plies which the United States hase been 
able to offer to the world in this great- 
est year of her commerce. To the 
United Kingdom the exports of the 
eleven months were $501,756,263, 
against $452,926,890 in the correspond- 
ing months of the preceding year. Ger- 
many came next as a purchaser, our 
total sales to that country belng $143- 
416,065, against $116,881,478 last year. 
The next largest purchaser was France 
to which we exported $87,012,841 in 
the eleven months of the year against 
$54,575,298 in the corresponding months 
of the preceding year. Next came 
British North America with purchases 
amounting to $76,160,414 against only 
$59,676,594; then Netherlands with 
$59,733,226, against $46,436,034 last 
year; then Belginm with $44,006,379, 


5\against $30,469,416 last year; Italy, 


$21,849,377, against $20,206,301 last 
year; Mexico, $19,304,687, against 
$21,396,395 last year; Japan, $19,260,- 
415, against $12,466,433 last year; 
British Australasia, $14,213,606, against 
$16,197,092 last year; Brazil, $12,694,- 
163, against $11,413,345 last year; 
Denmark, $11,604,578, against $9 ,627,- 
047; British Africa, $10,953,954, against 
$12,216,080; Spain, $10,193,809 against 
$10,208,637, and China, 9,036,727, 
against $10,981,919 last year, while 
none of the other countries of the world 
reached the $10,000,000 line in the 
eleven months whose record is now 
complete. 

Oar purchases abroad, as already in- 
dicated, are much less than those of last 
year, being for the eleven months $563,- 
770,032, against $679,547,391, and for 
the full year likely to be but a trifle in 





ASK YOUR 
Druggist 
for a generous 

10 CENT 

TRIAL SIZE, 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


contains no cocaine,mer- 
eury or any otber injuri- 
ous drug. 

It opens and cleans the 
Nasal Passages, Allays 


Pain and Inflammation os. 


a \ 
Heals and Protects the 
Membrane. COLD 'y HEA 
Restores the Senses of Taste and Smell. it 
quickly absorbed. Gives relief atonce. 50 cts 
at Druggists or by mail, Trial Size 19 cts. at 
ruggists or b 
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‘ot brick, without motar or cement; 
| drain the water from the roof into one 





mail. : 
BROTHE RS. 458 Warren Street, New York. | 


barn. In many cases where circum- 
stances are favorable, water is conveyed | 
through pipes under ground from a 
stream or spring from which there is | 
a natural fall to the buildings and is) 
then introduced into the stables, and | 
each stall has a constant supply of run-| 
nig water of about the same tempera- 
ture as at the source; the watering ap- 
paratus in the stables is so constructed 
as to allow each animal to drink at will, 
the excess passing off through an over- 
flow pipe or controlled by check valves, 
no attention being needed to insure a 
sufficient amount of water in the 
troughs or cups at all times. With 
this arrangenient, if the stable is suit- 
ably protected from outside cold, no 
harm would follow it the winter recep- 
tacles were constantly filled. All build- 
ings used for confining stock in winter 
should be so constructed as to control 
the temperature and with a circulation 
of pure air, the thermometer ought 
never to show a degree below fifty. 

Wind mills are used quite extensively 
for affording the water supply in 
many localities and they answer the 
purpose well, both summer and winter ; 
far superior to the creeks, ponds and 
stagnant streams which are liable to go 
dry. In winter when it is necessary to 
store a quantity of water for future use 
in tanks and reservoirs the objections to 
its becoming chilled and frozen are over- 
come entirely by warming it artificially 
by means of a heater or furnace, which 
is submerged and will keep the water at 
any degree of temperature desired at a 
very trifling cost. These heaters are of 
various patterns and are all patented. 
Those who have used them say they are 
admirable for the purpose, easily man- 
aged, economical and indispensable to 
the stock raisers who wouid gain the 
most benefits from his investment of 
capital, time and labor. 

Another source of water supply, a 
cheap one comparatively, not often 
used by farmers in general is the rainfall 
upon the roofs of their buildings and 
which is collected in a cistern for future 
use as required. In limestone countries, 
where the water from the wells is al- 
ways “hard,” unfit for washing and 
objectionable for many culinary pur- 
poses, cisterns at the house are common 
—almost universal—but it is the rare ex- 
ception to find one at the barn for the use 
of the stock and yet in the end, it is 
probably the cheapest source of supply 
that can be employed, and if the cistern 
is properly constructed is most condu- 
cive to the thrift and health of the ani- 
mals. This receptacle should be of 
ample dimensions, so as to be prepared 
for a dry spell. .The water, before 
using should be filtered, thus adding to 
its sanitary effects. A very simple and 
perfect way 10 do this is to divide the 
cistern into two equal parts by a wall 


compartment and place the pump in the 
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OUR MEDICAL ELECTRIC BATTERIES 
Will positively CURE 


Rheumatism, Paralysis, Neuralgia, 
Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Dyspepsia, & 
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Pains in Back, Stiff Joints, 
and all Blood Troubles. 


We sell the best ELECTRIC BATTERIES in the United States, at 


$5.00, $8.00 and $9.00. 


We send large foot plate and Sponge Electrode FREE with Battery. Our Bat- 
terles are all Dry Cells. Our Book of Explanations showing how to operate 
Battery, for various diseases is sent with each Battery. We send C. 


O. D. Subject to full examination at your Express Office. 


Testi- 


monials from Physicians and Customers mailed on application. 


t# SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Amomg the many thousands of Testimonials we here print a few which 


come from Physicians and Customers. 


of similar testimony that OUR ELECTRIC 
THEIR WEIGHT IN GOLD TO THE 


Our catalogue contains scores of letters 
BATTERIES ARE WORTH 
AFFLICTED. Send for Catalogue. 


Our Batteries Superior to Others Costing Much Higher Prices. 


VERSAILLES, ILL, 


Dear Sirs:—I have used the Battery myself and on others and have been well 
pleased with its effects. Asa battery. it is superior to other makes even of higher 


price. 


I will do anything I can for you and wish you the greatest of success. 
Very truly yours, 


ALONZO LUNG. 


ST. ALBANS, VT., June 17, 1890. 


Dear Sirs:—The Williams Perfection Battery you sent me has arrived. Am well 


pleased with the same. 


Yours respectfully, 


C. C. LAWRENCE. 


Paralysis, Rheumatism and Neuralgia Cured. 


Dear Sirsa:—I suffered terribly with Rheumatism and m 
and in six weeks’ time we were bo 


ELMHURST, NEW YORE, 
wife with Neuralgia. 
cured. We loaned 


Weak Back and Shoulders. 


Dear Sirs:—I bought 
that it did me a deal o' 


our Battery for weak back and shoulders, I 
, The Battery is — claim for it 
ou 


FISHKILL, N. Y. 
found 


rstruly, LEWIS WAY. 


UNITED STATES BATTERY AGENCY, 


101 Beekman Street, 
NEW-YORK. 











rities are thus retained in the receiving 
section, and at proper intervals may be 
cleansed of its foulness. In the light 
of these and similar things which might 
be mentioned, the farmer must see that 
not only are his financial interests at 
stake, but the thrift of the stock which 
is about the same thing, depending on 
an ample supply of pure wholesome 
water; his farm and buildings are in- 
complete without it. The cost of fur- 
nishing good water on the farm will 
very soon be saved in cash, saying noth- 
ing of the vast benefits and comforts, 
that necessarily go with it.—Indiana 
Farmer. 





World Over. 


—The Chinese rebellion is rapidly 
spreading. 

—The British iron producers are feeling 
our competition. 

—Brazil’s president will try to subsi- 
dize British ships. 

—Chile’s business depression is caused 
by currency tinkering. 

—The American shoe is bitterly op- 
posed in Germany because of some shoddy 
goods. 


—Duchess D’Uzes and her son have been 
fined for driving automobiles too fast in 
Paris. 

—aA revised list of those saved from La 
Bourgogne shows that 164 were rescued 
and 550 lost. 





Country Real Estate. 


A fourteen-acre farm in Pratt-town, 
Bridgewater, has been bought by E. C. 
Hill of Braintree, who buys for a resi- 
dence. 

H. E. Salley has sold his eighteen-acre 
farm in Franklin, to Hardy George, for 
investment. 





F. C. Pooler of Skowhegan, Maine, has re. 
cently purchased from Hood Farm, Lowell, 
Mass., the three young cows Postscript, Queen 
Ismena and May Naomi. All three are of 
grand individuality and breeding and are ex- 


others; all sediments and many impu-| ceptionally good for the foundation of a herd. 





—lItis estimated that there are 45,000 
Spanish troops in the island under the 
governor general of the Philippines, 
against 10,000 Americans. 





—_—_ -_— 
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OSTON 
AINE 
RAILROAD 


Excursion Tickets 


are now on sale to all prin- 
cipal points in New Eng- 
land, Canada and Mari- 
time Provinces, The Adi- 
rondacks and the Sea-~- 
shore, Lake and Moun. 
tain Resorts. 





Summer tour book giving complete 
list of tours, hotel and board- 
ing house lists, valuable 
maps, ete, will be 
mailed free to- 
gether with a catalogue of thirteen 
illustrated descriptive pam- 
phlets covering the vari- 
ous vacation sections 
of New England. 


Address Passenger Department, 
B. & M. R. R., Boston. 


For Tickets and informa- 
tion apply to City Ticket 
Office, 322 Washington St., 
Boston and at Union Sta- 
tion. 


D. J. Flanders, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
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For the Mass. PLOUGHMAN. 
GOING FISHING. 


BY MABELLE P. CLAPP. 


The sunbeams peep into the quaint little room 
Clore under the eaves; trom the clover bloom 
In the dewy meadows, a wandering breezeg 
Brings a fragrant greeting; the very trees 
Seem to quiver with joy, as curly-baised Ted 
Springs up with a snout from the low, white 


ed, 
And is off for a day of fiching. 


In an old straw hat with a flapping crown, 

Trousers rolled high, barefooted and brown, 

Across the meadows, breezy and wide, 

Down through the swamp on the other side, 

He follows the brook through the woodlands 
cool, 

To a moss-grown log by a deep, dark pool, 

Where he drops his line for fishing. 


How stil! it grows as the noon hours come, 
Drowsily, droningly, wile bees hum 

And the brook’s low, musical laugh {s heard 
Answering the call of a far-off bird, 

And Teddy stretched out on Soo below, 
Watches the treetops sway to and fro, 

And balf forgets his fishing. 


When the slow sun sinks behind the bills, 
And a warm, damp fragrance the woodland 
fills, 


When the gray-robed shadows steal in and out 


A the trees, Ted turns about, 
Shoulders his ape by Mags: away 
Through the pu t, a-whistling gay 
Well pleased arith bie day of fehing 


The moonbeams glide into the quaint little 


room 
Close under the eaves, and a faint perfume, 
Dewy and fresh, from the world outside 
Drifts through the window thrown open wide, 
And softly enfolding the low white bed 

In a mist of dreams, it brings to Ted 

Once more the joys of fishing. 


West Roxbury. 


THE CABIN BOY OF THE 
“AMITY.” 


‘When there’s no fear there’s no 
danger,” is an old adage, which, to my 
mind, in part accounts for the many 
daring feats performed both in war and 
peace by boys and very young men, and 
especially for the skillful and gallant 
action of James Wallis, ship-boy of the 
Amity cutter, in the year 1800. 

This deed of James Wallis was so re- 
markable, all things considered, that it 
deserves that some attempt should be 
made to rescue it from the oblivion into 
which it has by now fallen. 

Early in January, A. D. 1800, when 
England was at war with France, a pilot 
cutter, the Amity, of Benbridge, in the 
Isle of Wight, was cruising between 
that island and the English shore on the 
lookout forships. It was hazy weather, 
and the wind was from the southeast. 
The crew of the Amity consisted of the 
master, three hands and a boy named | 
James Wallis, all of Benbridge. 

They were sailing along in perfect 
security, being so near the English | 
coast, when all at once they made out a) 
large catter or chasse maree looming | 
through the fog. The practiced eyes ot} 
the cutter’s crew told them at once she 
was a Frenchman,and a privateer at that. | 
And they well knew also that with the | 
wind that was biowing, the lugger, 
with her large, square sails would come 





up to them hand over hand, and practi-| * 


cally bad them at her mercy. 

The men were brave enough, but re- 
sistance was hopeless. So after a hur- 
ried consultation they resolved to escape 
a French prison by taking to the boat 
and rowing ashore, leaving the cutter to 
her fate. 

James Wallis, who was known to hia 
ship-mates as a stolid, good-natured, | 





taciturn sort of boy, listened te the dis-| . 





cussion in silence. But, like the parrot 
that would not learn to talk, he made | 
up for his want of loquacity ‘‘by doing | 
a heap of thinking.” 

That quiet boy, as after events proved, 
had an idea in his head, and agood one, 
too. 
The boat was hauled alongside, the 
men jumped in, and called impatiently 
to the boy to follow them. To their 
utter amazement Wallis refused to go. 
They argued with him, pointed out the 
certainty of capture, the horrors of a 
French prison. They might as well 
have talked to a stone as to that stolid 
but gallant boy. 

“T’'ll bide with the cutter, Cap’n,” he 
said. ‘Yon craft’s lugger-rigged, an’ if 
ye’d bide an’ watch the chance ye’d 
wether her easy. Ah’ll reeskit! But 
ah’|l take it kind, Cap’n, if ye’ll take 
charge of these few shillin’s I hev an’ 
give them to my feyther.” 

They tried again to change his pu:- 
pose, but in vain. The lugger was now 
quite close, her great red sails standing 
stiff like a wall, and bringing her along 
as fast asa steam tug. There was no 
time to lose. The men cast off the 
painter and rowed away for their lives. 
They had hardly got away when the 
Frenchman ran up under the lee bow 
of the cutter and prepared to board 
her. 

Then the clever idea which was in the 
young cabin boy’s head when he refused 
to leave his craft came out, to the 
wrath and diegust of his would-be cap- 
tors. He knew that in a cutter one has 
only to let go the jib sheet and fore 
sheet on one side and haul them in on 
the other if one wishes to tack; the 
wind does all the rest of the work. In 
a lugger on the other band, the sail 
must be lowered on each tack and 

hoisted again on the other side of the 
mast. 

So justas the French got out their 
grappling irons to throw on board, the 
lad rammed the cutter’s helm hard 
down, luffed her into the wind, and 
went about. Now the privateer had 
lowered his foresail as he came along- 


side, and it took him half a minute to! 


set it again. In this half minute the 
boy had got six or seven lengths away. 
The next fifteen minutes or so must 
have been trying to the boy of sixteen, 
who had never heard a shot fired in an- 
ger before. 


lugger gaining on him the boy went 
about n. the Frenchmen 
must lower and rehoist sail, thus losing 
another half minute, and again the 
bine smoke from the long gun rolled 
over the bows. 

This time the round shot passed be- 
tween the mast of the cutter and where 
Wallis stood at the helm, and the wind 
of it nearly knocked him down. Then 
came another volley of musketry, and 
the sea near the little craft boiled for a 
moment like a pot. But the lift of the 
Channel seas unsteadied their aim, and 
the boy kept on unharmed. Seventeen 
times he tacked, and gained a little by 
every board—the distance between pur- 
suer and pursued being seldom more 
than fifty or sixty yards. The French- 
men fired again and again, but although 
they made his sail full of holes, they 
could neither hit the boy at the 
helm nor do any serious damage to the 
cutter’s mast or hull. For two hours 
they kept up the chase—for two hours 
this brave and faithful lad stood within 
a hair’s breadth of instant death. Then, 
finding he bad gained three hundred 
yards, and was still gaining the priva- 
teer fired a last volley of musketry, and 
‘‘gea-b] ” and bore away. 

Before night the boy had brought the 
cutter safely to anchor at Sea View, a 
few miles north of Benbridge. 

The lesson to be learred from this 
sturdy exhibition of nerve is the value 
of presence of mind and self-reliance. 
The men in the cutter knew just as well 
as the boy did the advantage the cutter’s 
rig gave her in tacking. But Wallis re- 
membered at that critical time, and, 
moreover, had the courage of his con- 
viction. This is why I have endeav- 
ored to recall from almost forgotten rec- 
ords this true tale of the sea.— 
Gourlay, in Harper’s Round Table. 








AWFUL. 


There is a little maiden 
Who has an awful time; 

She has to hurry awfully 
To get to schoo! at nine. 


She has an awful! teacher; 
Her tasks are awful! bard ; 

Her playmates al! are awful rough 
When playing in the yard. 


She has an awful kitty 
Who often shows her claws; 
A dog who jumps upon her dress 
With awful muddy paws. 


She has a baby sister 
With an awfu! little nose, 
With pee dimples, 
And such awful little toes. 


She has two little brothers, 
And they are awful boys; 

With tneir awful drums and trumpets 
They make an awful noise. 








Do come, I pray thee, common sense, 
Come and this maid defend ; 
Or else, I fear, her awful life 
Will have an awful end. 
—Toronto Globe. 
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FREE PATTERN. 


The , 7422, is cut in sizes for 
ls of 2,4,6,8 and 10 years of age. 
th coupon, 10 cents 





No. 7423.—Ladies’ Golf Bonnet. 


Sun bonnets have taken on a new as- 
pect this season and are the latest head 
gear for the summer maidens who play 
golf and tennis. Quite fancifnl and 
| dainty they look made of sheer fabrics, 
‘such as organdy, silk, muslin dimity or 
fine lawn, with lace edged frills and 
ruchings of the same material. The 
front is made over a very stiff lining of 
canvas, which holds it in shape away 
from the face and protects the complexion 
from freckles and tan. Picturesque 
bonnets in this style are made to match 
the gown and worn for morning and 
afternoon walks in the country, for 
boating and picnic parties. For more 
practical purposes, such as working in 
_the garden, gingham may be used. The 
pattern comprises four portions; front, 
crown, curtain and tie string, the ruch- 
ing hemmed or lace edged and from two 
to three inches wide being laid in double 
box plaits and stitched on in centre. 
While quite as protective as the old 
fashioned sun bonnet, this style has the 
advantage of lighter weight and cool- 
nes3, the thin crown rising up from the 
head and the flaring front standing out 
from the face. To make this bonnet 
will require one and one-half yards of 
material thirty-six inches wide. The 
pattern, 7423, is cut in one size only. 
With coupon, ten cents. 


Making tucks as a separate trimming 
is one of the discoveries of this season 
| occasioned by the furore of this style of 
decoration, says an exchange. Tucks 
‘are now put on in shapes utterly impos- 
| sible to accomplish in the garment itself. 
The long, round, deep flounce, follow- 
ing the outline of an apron, so much to 

the fore this summer for skirts, looks 
easy enough, but none but a skilled and 
experie nced hand can make it with suc- 
‘cess. Each width is shaped in gores and 
‘ent to fit exactly the rounding upper 
|part. If it doesn’t, the effect is utter 
failure. 
| Fashion is veering around to the tunic 
or double skirt. Many skirts are seen 
with three flounces. The lowest one of 
these is deep, and the other two moder- 





BAZAR | ately so. For the sake of variety some 
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No. 7422—Child’s Yoke Apron. 


This simple apron, neat and protec- 
tive, can be made of any washable 
fabric and worn to take the part of a 
dress in hot weather. As here illus- 
trated plaid gingham is the material, a 
narrow edging of white embroidery 
trimming the yoke, epaulettes, neck 
and wrists. The skirt is deeply 
hemmed, gathers at the top being joined 
to the square yoke in front and back, 
where the closing is made at the centre 
with buttons and buttonholes. The 
neck is finished with a standing band 





Almost upon him was the big priva- 
teer, her deck black with men, whose 
fierce, bearded faces and wild gesticula- 
tions were distinctly visible to him, and 
their language was “excessive.” 

They called to him ‘‘to es-strike! to 
heavy’ to!’”’ And it is recorded that one 


big Frenchman roared out, ‘Heavy’ to,| veloped in white nainsook, cross-barred , 
/muslin, dimity or lawn and trimmed | 


you leetle Anglesh reskal, or I vil feed 
you for my soupaire!” 

Finding he kept on, notwithstanding 
this blood-curdling threat, they fired 


their long gun and some twenty mus-| this serviceable garment. To make this 
kets at him. But they were not good| apron for agirl of six years will require 
As soon as he found the | 


marksmen. 


edged with embroidery. The moder- 
ately full sleeves are gathered top and 
bottom, deep cuff bands finishing the 
| wrists. Gathered epaulettes are ar- 
/ranged to stand out in line from the 
|yoke. Fer play aprons this style made 
'in gingham is unrivalled and, when de- 


) with lace or embroidery, they are pretty 
enough for afternoon wear. The addi- 
tion of a sash adds to the. daintiness of 


three yards of thirty-six inch material. 


of the skirts so trimmed have the two 
upper flounces cut in crescent shape, 8o 
that the points reach nearly to the waist 
in front, while describing a deep curve 
behind. This is the reverse of the usual 
mode of doing them. 

Already whispers of fall are heard 
among fashion’sarbiters. They say that 
small checks and plaids will be very 
stylish for wool gowns for second best, 
and that poplins, bengalines, epingles 
and all ribbed fabrics will be first favor- 
ites in silk and wool for dressy gowns. 

On account of the difficulty experi- 
enced in hemming shaped flounces nicely 
| they will be largely finished on the edge 

with a tiny ruching, or frilling. Silk- 
erine is a new etuff that isin the front 
/rank of popularity for these ruches or 
| frills, the shaded kind being an especial 








| favorite. 


Another idea that is promised for fall 
is the use of a heavy-weight plain taffeta 
for costumes, coats, jackets and capes, 
designed, finished and trimmed in regu- 
lation tailor fashion. Gray and black 
are the shades that will be almost uni- 
versally chosen. Madame la Mode says 
this is being led up to by the taffeta 
vests of tailor shape which are consid- 
ered so chic. 

To be entirely comme il] faut, avoid 
regular designe in the trimmings of your 
gowns this season. Ruflles on skirts 
particularly, should be put on any way 
except straight around if you would 
have a reputation as a stylish dresser. 

This isa distinctly white summer. 
White is used for everything. Golf, 
bicycle, tennis, tramping, yachting or 
mountaineering and the usual variety of 
piazza dresses wil) be devel»ped often in 
white, pique, duck, woolen pique—a 
new material very near the summer 
girl’s heart—serge, alpaca, foulard and 
80 on through a long list of stuffs will 
be used for the dainty creations that 
stylish women will! wear this summer. 

White or tan pique vests, fastened 
with pearl or jet buttons are considered 
very modish with blue jacket suits. 

Paris advices aver that the princess 
gown in woolen stuffs is much in vegue, 
but it has as yet obtained bat scant 
recognition on this side of the water. 


When black materials begin to look 
gray or rusty, brighten them by spong- 
ing on the right side with equal parts of 
alcohol and water, and, while damp, 
iron on the wrong side, says the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Maud will often leave a 
stain, which may be removed with 


come y dry. Black silk-warp 
goods will shine as they wear, and ex- 
pose silk threads; this shine may be 
partly removed by sponging with alcho- 
hol and water, though it will likely 
return; if it does the silk must be re- 
dyed. Colored cashmere, serge, alba- 
tross, etc., may be cleaned by sousing 
in a fluid com of one dessertspoon- 
fulof beef’s gall toa pail of warm water ; 
use less gall in the rinsing water, dry in 
a shady place, and iron on the wrong 
side, when nearly dry, with a moder- 
ately warm iron. 


says the Michigan Farmer. 
knows that she will have no more 
than enongh strength for the most 
essential duties, so she begins, immedi- 
ately after the holidays, to prepare for 
the dog-days. She may have mending 
to do occasionally, dnring that trying 
period ; but there will be no making of 
new garments to worry her, for all that 
has been done while the weather was 
yet cool. 

She does not plan elaborate meals, for 
she knows it is not good for her family 
to eat heartily of rich food while the 
thermometer sulks in the nineties. She 
has thought it all out during the pleas- 
ant May days, when the mind works 
readily, and has prepared a series of 
menus for breakfast, supper and 
dinner, none of which call for dishes 
requiriug much fire, or a great 
amount of labor. She knows this little 
book of menns adapted to the special 
testes of her family and the conditions 
of her home life, will prove a treasure 
when ‘‘it is actually too hot to think.” 


of the dreaded season, and prevents her 
from doing foolish things. You must 
not forget that we are considering only 
the wise housekeeper. The other class 


in a periodical like this where space is at 
a premium. 
The wise housekeeper does a large 


ironing isdone before breakfast. 


during hot weather. 


necessitates. 


work done by any member of the family 


when a long rest is taken in the middle 
of the day. Hehasavery early lunch 
of bread, butter and coffee, with a little 
ripe fruit in its season, and some crisp 


field, returning at eight o’clock for his 
breakfast. The horses enjoy the rest 
thus afforded quite as well as he does, 
and after breakfast as much work is usu- 





until twelve. 
This plan gives the housewife plenty 


first hours of the day. 
Dinner is served promptly at 12, and | 


starton a tripto dreamland. Half a 
dozen cheap cot beds have a place in 
the corner of the machine shed, and are 
pulled into shady or breezy places when 
wanted, The men and children find 
them more comfortable than the ground 
for a nap, and there is less danger of 
taking cold. 

The wise housekeeper knows better 
than to leave her windows open all day. 
She throws them all open early in the 
morning,thus airing her house thor- 
oughly; but they areclosed and dark- 
ened as soon as the sun vegins to grow 
hot, for both the sun and ‘the hot air 
must be excluded. By so ding, she 
has a comfortable place in which to take 
her noonday nap. She does not jump 
up immediately upon waking, for she 
has learned that to do so is apt to make 
her feel dizzy or otherwise uncomfort- 





hasa cracker or crust of bread where 


able to see just how much good her nap 
hasdone her. The children are also 
encouraged in getting up slowly, and 
so are less liable to be peevish, as 
children often are after a nap taken on a 
hot day. 

This wise houskeeper does not worry 
because she cannot go away for a vaca- 
tion during the hot weather. She 
knows she is better off at home where 
she can wear her old clothes and be com- 
fortable, and where she is not obliged 
to wear a company smile when she 
feels more inclined to yawn. 


A pretty hand should not only be a 
shapely one, but should be soft, white, 
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Her mind does not cease its labor in| 
behalf of her body when all possible ar- is made of eight ounces powdered 
rangements have been made for the | almonds, two ounces of the white of an 
coming of the sultry season; it takes egg, and one ounce of powdered thorax 
charge of her welfare upon the arrival | beaten to a paste with equal parts of 





between half past twelve and two ding, cut the crust from a large, thick 
o’clock, for even the husband has been Slice of bread and reduce it to crumis. 
persuaded into taking a noonday nap. | Mix to a smooth batter ten tablespoor- 
He has found that more work is done |fuls of sifted flour, half a saltspoontul of | 


ginger snaps; then he hurries to the | g0oseberries that have been ‘headed 


ally done as was accomplished during | Bring the water in the pot back to the 
an entire forenoon under the old plan | boiling point as soon as possible after 
of keeping doggedly at work from six putting in the pudding. 


| pudding over and continue to turn it 
of time to do her work, and get a good | once every half hour while it is boiling | 
breakfast, and sheis not made nervous |for two hours. Keep the pot it is boiled | 
by trying to crowd too much into the | in covered ail the time and the water 
| replenished as it boils away. 


as soon as possible thereafter all nands | until the pudding is done. 


_cold water to insure its turning out 


able, whereas if she lies perfectly quite | quick oven. 
for another five minutes all the bad | sugar. 
feelings wear away. Frequently, she you wish. 


she can reach it without raising her’ pint of stewed and sweetened gooseber- 
head, and she eats this very slowly, be-| ies, strained \hrough a sieve, half a pint 
fore attempting to get up; then she is of :ich, well sweetened boiled custard 


naphtha after it has been allowed to be-' and free from blemishes, says one of 


our correspondents. With the coming 
of warm weather, the woman who 
spends much time in the open air finds 
it difficult to keep them from becoming 
tanned, for very few complexions will 
bear exposure to the summer wind and 
sunshine without showing the effects of 
it. The best preventive is to wear loose 
gloves whenever one’s occupation will 
permit, and this may be done more 
frequently than many suppose. Sweep- 
ing, dusting, churning, and many other 
tasks may be accomplished in this way 
after a jittle practise. Kven dish wash- 
ing can be done without keeping the 
hands in the water very much, if a dish 





The wise woman plans to take life a | mop made of soft cotton is used. 
little easier during the hot weather, | 
She | greatly improved in a month or two 


he hardest, roughest hands may be 


with the proper care. Rain water is 
considered best for washing them, but a 
little borax added to hard water will 
counteract its effects, and make it just 
as good. Warm water cleanses the 
hands more readily than cold, but they 
should be rinsed afterward in cold 
water. Wash them gently until thor- 
oughly clean, using a good brush to 
clean the nails. There is no surer mark 
of a dainty woman than well-kept nails, 
and their care snonld be considered as 
important as washing the face or comb- 
ing the hair. Pare them carefully to 
keep them in proper shape, and smooth 
the edges with powdered pummice 
stone. There is nothing that will soften 
and whiten the hands as well as borax, 
and it should always be added to the 
water in which they are washed. If 
you will make a strong solution of 
borax and water, and keep a bottle of 
it on a shelf near the wash stand, you 
will find it more convenient than using 
it in powdered form. 

An excellent ointment to use at night 





rose water and spirits of wine. This 
should be rubbed into the hands every 
night before going to bed. Wearing an 
old pair of kid gloves at night helps to 


are too prevalent to merit description | keep the hands in good condtion. 


The green gooseberry has always 


part of her work very early in the morn- | been highly esteemed by English house- 
ing. Much of her baking and all of her keepers and those of English descent. 


preserving, but the gist of them all is 
that no skill in making can give prime 
preserves if inferior fruit, coffee sugar, 
tin pans and iron spoons are used. 
Have a porcelain-lined or granite-ware 
kettle and use it solely for preserving ; 
and in preparing as well as in cooking 
fruit, let every other vessel be of granite 
or earthen-ware, and spoons and ladles 
of silver or wood. This done, wi 
prime fruit, granulated sugar, know!l- 
edge and careful work, you can defy 
**‘luck” and be sure of success. Heating 
the sugar in the oven before it is added 
to the fruit gives a handsomer color to 
jams and preserves as well as jelly. 


Raspberry Jam.—Red raspberry jam 
has a far more refreshing flavor if it is 
made of one part red currants to three 
parts raspberries. Stem, wash and dry 
the currants on a towel; mash slightly 
in the preserving kettle, and stew 
slowly till soft enough to strain through 
a jelly-bag. Allow one pound of sugar 
for every three-fourths of a pound of 
berries and one gill of currant juice. 
Heat the sugar; boil the juice twenty 
minutes; add the sugar; stir till dis- 
solved; then add the berries, and cook 
slowly for one hour, stirring almost 
constantly. 


Spiced Currants—Make a richer and 


|finer-flavored meat sauce, if one-fourth 


of a pound of seeded and chopped 
raisins is added to every-three fourths 
of a pound of currants. To every four 
pounds of fruit add two pounds of 
sugar and one ounce of stick cinnamon, 
the same of mace, half as many whole 
cloves, and a teaspoonful of white 
mustard seed tied in a piece of muslin. 
Cook slowly for one hour; then add 
one and one-half cupfuls of cider vine- 
gar; stir constantly for five minutes 
and put away in pint-size glass fruit 
jara or jelly glasses. 


Canning Rhubarb.—Rhubarb sauce 
is wonderfully appetizing with meat, 
especially in the late winter and early 
spring, when the appetite most needs 
coaxing. Select fresh, tender stalks, 
pare, cut into pieces, weigh, and allow 
half its weight of sugar. Cover the 
rhubarb with boiling water for two 
minutes; then drain; put part of the 
sugar on the bottom of the preserving 
kettle, and sprinkle the rest among the 
stalks as you add them. Cover the ket- 





It is | There are a great many gooseberries 
notsuch a task as one might think, for raised in New England, where the fruit 
all such work is reduced toa minimum is generally used as in England, while | flowing and keep in a cool, dark place. 
Immediately after it is tart, but after it has grown to its| 
dinner she takes a hot bath, puts on her full size. The insipidity of a ripe goose- | 
nightdress and goes to bed to make up | berry, says a writer in an exchange, is | 
for loss of sleep which such early rising 20t often relished except by the chick- 
/ens and the children. 

What does she do with the children? but still tart gooseberry has an especial- | 
Insists upon their going to bed, too, ly fine flavor, which makes it an excel-| 
knowing that it will do them good, and lent pudding fruit. 
that they will soon get into a habit of tak- pudding with green gooseberries is an 
ing anap. In one home preside‘ over by oldtime dessert. An English gooseberr 
a very wise housekeeper, there is no tart is also popular. 


A fully grown 


An English batter | 
7) 


To make the famous gooseberry pud- | 


| 


salt and a pint of milk. Pour this bat- 
ter over the crumbed bread. Add four 
well beaten eggs. Beat the batter again 
and stir in carefully a quart of green 


and tailed.” Put the pudding in a well 
buttered and thickly-floured square jean 
cloth, and drop it into a pot of boiling 
water of sufficient size to cover it. 


When the 
water has boiled half an hour turn the 


The water must not stop boiling once 
On taking 
up the pudding dip it for an instant in 





easily, and serve with rich sauce of any 
kind. A strawberry sauce made of half | 
acupful of butter and two cupfuls of | 
sugar beaten to a cream witha large cup 
of ripe strawberries, makes a delicious | 
sauce for this pudding. 

Gooseberry tarts, or pies, as they are 
known generally in this country, are| 
excellent. Linea pie tin with pastry. | 
‘Head and tail’ as many tart gooseber- 
ries as will be needed to fill the pie dish 
fall. Stir in acupful of sugar with 
every two cupfuls of gooseberries, and 
fill the pie, heaping the gooseberries in 
the center and leaving a clear space at 
the edges for the juices torun. Seal 
up the fruit in a cover of rich pastry 
fastened firmly on the under piecrust. 
Bake the pie about fifty minutes ina 
Dredge it with powdered 
Serve it with whipped cream if 


A novel ice cream is made of half a 


and half a pint of rich cream. Sweeten 
the cream with half acupful of sugar 
and mix the three preparations. Add 
the juice of a quarter of a lemon and a 
few drops of spinach green to tint the 
ice cream a delicate green color. Freeze 
it and serve in delicate glasses of pale 
green crystal. 


To preserve green currants and 
gooseberries for pies in winter, gather 
the fruit when hard and green, but 
sound and full, says the Rural New 
Yorker. Fill common black glass bot- 
tles, or stone bottles with it; shaking it 
down till the bottles are full. Tie tightly 
over the mouth of the bottle, a piece of 
bed ticking, and lay in a dark corner of 
the cellar till winter. They will keep 
for years, and be just as firm and fresh 
as when first picked. Huckleberries 
can be used the same way; they must 
not be too ripe. To preserve pie plant, 
stew as you would for the table with- 
out a particle of sugar, and can while 
hot, like any fruit; it is delicious for 
winter pies, and will keep any length 
of time. 


Instead of being entirely supplanted 
by the more modern canned fruit, old- 
time ‘pound for pound” preserves were 
never more popular than now, for the 
reason that we have learned how to 
give them a delicate, natural flavor of 
fruit, instead of a pungent, cloying 
sweetness. 

There are certain inviolable rules for 








every variety of fruit and method of 


tle closely and cook in a hot oven for 
half an hour. Fill hot fruit jars to over- 
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Jennie E. Green and yw; 
Hardy. 





Jennie E. GREEN, Denry, 
writes to Mrs. Pinkham: 

“TIT had been sick at m 
periods for seven years, 
almost everything I ever }, 
without any benefit. 
with backache, headache, »« 
shoulders and dizziness, 1 
mother I was induced to + 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Com 
ithas done me so much gu 
now sound and well.” 


Mrs. Harry Harpy, Rivers 


writes to Mrs. Pinkham th, 
her struggle with serious ova; 


ble, and the benefit she ree. 
the use of Lydia E. Pinkha: 
table Compound. 

**How thankful I am t 
your medicine. I was tr 
two years with inflammat 
womb and ovaries, womb wa 
low. 


life. Suffered very much 


back, had headache all the: 


nervous, menstruations wer 


This is her 


I wasin constant misery, | 
heart trouble, was short of brea: 
could not walk five blocks t: 


HW, 
io 


Was + 


and painful, had a bad dischar, 


was troubled with bloating 
perfect wreck. 


Had doctor 


taken local treatments, but sti) 


better. 


I was advised by ons 


neighbors to write to you. Iha 
finished the second bottle of Mrs 
ham’'s Vegetable Compound, a 


better in every way. 


I am abl. 


all my own work and can wal! 
a mile without fatigue; some: 
had not been able to do for o: 


years. Your medicine has 


more good than all the doctor. 
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FREE COUPON. 


Cat this out and mail it to the office of the Massachusetts Ploughman, 
address, for one package of 


WARD'S INODOROUS CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD. 


ENOUGH FOR 50 PLANTS. 


Your plants will blossom more full and remain longer in flower. 
grance is increased and the leaves are much larger 
i and of a rich, deep color. 


Enclose ten cents in cash or postage stamps ‘o pay for costs, to ti 


Mass. Ploughman, 


The fra- 


Boston, Mass. 












governmental surveys and o 
map, 14 by 22 inches. 
Klondike count 


and the routes which th 


Pages, each 
wory, of All 


HANDSOME MAPS.—The hand- 
some Maps of all the States and 
Territories in the Union are large, 
full page, with a number of double- 
page maps to represent the most im- 
portant states of our own country. 
All Countries on the Face of the 
Earth are shown. Rivers and 
Lakes, the Large Cities of the 
World, the Railroads, Towns and 
Villages of the United States are 
accurately located. 


SPLENDID PICTURES embellish 
nearly every e of the readin 
matter, and faithfully depic 
scenes in almost every part of the 
world. It contains a vast amount 
of historical, physical, educa- 
tional, political and _ statistical 
matters, comprising a Genera! De- 
scription of the World. 


BACH STATE.—This Atlas gives 
about each State the Population 
for the Past 50 Years, History, 
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OUR HOMES. hie gins. What needed a man more in| ‘One of the pleasures l’ve counted on | Miss Letty done sent you dis note, and|and he played the game of his life.|tender fat left to keep it from being|one 1 ink French chollot, and 
ani a - uth? He had a right to feed oats.|in coming to this—coming here—has'dat Jim he said it bin axin’ of ye up| When he said his prayers that night he | tough.” on ne whe-tihe E all prepared sprinkle it 
KRRRARRRA he Colonel and the Doctor were | been getting a glimpse of you, old|dar fo’ de ebenin’, and so I aint got no| quite simply thanked the Lord for his| This was tightly covered, the four| through the watercress. 


MARCHING STILL. 


che is old and bent and wrinkled, 
In her rocker tn the sun, 
and the thick, gray woolen stocking 
" That she knits is never done, 
She will ask the news of battie 
“re you pass her when you will, 
ror to her the troops are marching. 
Marching still. 
oven tall sons about her growing 
_beered the widowed mother’s soul ; 
One by one they kissed and left her 
When the drums began to roll. 
They ure buried fn the trenches 
rhev are bleaching on the hil); 
Rut to her the boys are marching, 
Marching still. 


~ 


was knitting in the corner 
When the fatal news was read, 
‘ the last and youngest perished— 
~ snd the letter, ending, said : 


writing on my knapsack 
the road, with borrowed quill, 
For the Union army’s marching, 
Marching still.” 


sank and died within her 
ea fame for want of air; 
e knits the woolen stockings 
For the soldier lads to wear, 
e till the war is ended 
her sons to cross the sill; 
e thinks they all are marching, 
hing still! 
rving, in New England Magazine. 
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THE FAILURE OF THE CLASS. 


(he doctor rode ten miles to go home. | wido 


Being an Arkansas road in February, it 
nuldy. The air was not cold, but 
1s raw and chill, and the mud was 

sticky stage; it clung to his 
sfetlocks. Old Calline put down 
her head and plodded on through the 
, The doctor’s shoulders sagged 
ver her neck; the rain, which had 
ceased, had wet his shabby great coat 
and dripped down over his mud-splashed 


was 


When he took ont his handker-. | 


-hiet to brush the drops from his cheeks 
he noticed the holes in the linen. 


«Lord, how untidy I do look!” he 
grumbled. ‘I don’t Welieve that Aunt 
Maggie ever mends anything; I know 
she doesn’t mend my stockings. I look 


just what I am, a shabby country doc- 
tor. Confound it, how he ground 
into me. 

Old Calline stumbled; he pulled her 
up sharply. 

“It’s not your fault, old girl, that I 
missed marrying the only woman I ever 
loved and settled down in the swamps, 
and now, when my old classmate comes 
to see me, I am cut up because I see 


how he has succeeded and I have failed. | 


I suppose [am so busy usually I don’t 
see things. Oh, Lord! I’m the failure 
of the class. 

His laugh rang out, jarring the air, 


great chums. Once a week, rain or 
shine, the Colonel, the Doctor, Miss 
Letty Barnes and the Colonel’s wife 
played whist, and then the Colonel mixed 
one of his famous drinks, and he and the 
Doctor would sit until late over the 
winter fire or under the summer stars 
og The Doctor always played 
with Mrs. Barnes, who was the most 
docile of pupils, and invariably played 
according to rule. Hers was what is 
called a safe game. Not only the Doc- 
tor, her partner, could read her hand, 
but Miss Letty and the Colonel. Migs 
Letty, on the contrary, would have 
delighted the great Desbarolles with her 
brilliant ventures and her subtle schemes 
and traps. The Colonel played a straight- 
forward, rather daring but never reck- 
less game, and the duplicate whist 
records showed an almost: unbroken 
record of victories for the brother and 
sister. Yet the doctor was a good player 
—a fine player. It was his secret (never 





avowed) ambition to play whist some 
time with Miss Letty. Miss Letty was 
not young; indeed, she was distinctly 
old, being ten years the senior of the 
Colonel, who owned to fifty-four, and 
fourteen years longer at the game of 





| 


| 


life than the Doctor. She was a pretty, 
plamp, cheerful little old gentlewoman, 
who didn’t look a day older than fifty, 
and wore dainty black dresses and a 
w’s cap. The widow’s cap anda 
little diamond ring were the only out- 
ward signs of Miss Letty’s romance. 
For ten years she had been betrothed to 
a young Virginian whose father had so 
deeply offended her brother that it took 
ten years and the lover’s conspicuous 
gallantry in the army to soften old 
Colonel Barnes’ resentment; and then, 
when the wedding day was set, instead 
of her lover there came to Letty only a 
ragged negro with a word of farewell 
scrawled on her own photograph and 
the story of a gallant death. The doc- 


| tor believed in her grief as he believed 





in her friendship or her brother’s. She 
was not one to change old friends for 
new. Yet—this was the barb of the 
sting—here was Miss Letty, when her 
nephew, back home from college for his 
holidays, fell ill, importuning his mother 
to send to Memphis for a doctor. He 
had safely usherei young Arthur Barnes 
into the light; he had pulled him 
through the measles and scarlet fever 
and pneumonia and a broken leg. He 
had hunted with him and fished with 
him and talked medicine with him. 
The contact with the bright young mind 
had been a comfort to a man whose 
intellectual comrades were so few. To 
have another doctor called for Arthur 
was like a blow between the eyes. He 


| 





not at all the loud, genial langh which| remembered just how that fool darkey | 


many a patient had found better than 
medicine. Old Calhne pricked up her 


man,”—he smiled as he spoke, Phil 
Martin’s old, jovial smile. You’re.coim- 
ing out with me, I suppose?” 

‘Not this morning,” Jeff stammered. 


He felt the blood pumping into his| read 


heart in a hot gush of mortification; he 
knew it colored his cheek. Oh this 
was a way to treat an old friend who 
had saved all their lives more than 
once! 

He tarned the talk hastily to their 
common friends, the men they had 
known at the university, later at the 
hospital. Martin was cordial—offen- 
sively cordial, it appeared to the doctor, 
whose nerves felt raw. He kept hark- 
ing back to the doctor’s own history, 
and Jeff switched him off almost rough- 
ly: “D’ve stayed in the swamp and 
wrestled with chills and fever and pnen- 
monia, you know; I’ve plenty of chances 
to get at it.” 

Martin's eyes gravely roamed over 
the desolate plain, the cypress brake 
where pools of black water gleamed 
among the distorted cypress knees and 
the slim, straight cypress trunks, the 
half a dozen weather beaten, low- 
browed houses, the trig carriage of the 
Barnes’ and the sleek horses—a queer 
contrast to the surroundings ; last of all 
to the doctor’s old Calline, patiently 
waiting, untied, for her master. A 
flicker of some keener feeling lit his 
shrewd, gray eyes. 

‘‘You were born hereabouts, weren’t 
you, Jeff?” he said, in a gentle tone. 

‘“‘He pities me, confound him!” 
thought the country doctor. 

“My father had a plantation ten 
miles down the river,” he answered, 
shortly. 

‘‘Must be a very pretty country in 
summer,” Martin observed suavely, and 
again Jeff resented his evident desire to 
be civil. It was really a relief to have 
old Nels hail them—nothing would have 
induced him to leave his seat and an- 
nounce the Barnes’ carriage properly— 
‘“‘T isn’t to wait onde mail, doctor. I’se 
ready fo’ to go now. Cunnel, he cudn’t 
come—he’s down Newport way—and 
Mist’ Ar’tur he’s sick, and ole Miss’ she 
done cotched cole, and Miss Letty she 
nervuh does go out dis kind o’ tallin’ 
wedder, so l’se yere. You, Jim Parker 
tote de Memphis gen’leman’s bag yere. 
Doctor, kin you show dat ’ar Memphis 
man de kerridge?”’ 

Jeff helped the doctor into the car- 
riage. He bade him good-bye. There 
was talk of seeing each other soon 
again, but no mention of the patient, no 
medical inquiries. Plainly the new 
doctor recognized that he was the only 
responsible party in the case. There 
wasn’t even a fiction of a consultation. 
So the carriage drove away, and Jeff 


that he met at the station (he had been | climbed up on old Calline and took his 


out all night with the Widow Little’s| 


¢ars and struggled into a heavy trot, as| boy, who had double pneumonia, and 
itstrack. He patted her with a sooth-| had stopped to get his mail) had looked, 


out animals was a common jestin the 
uuntry. The old mare, feeling all was 
well and that her easy-going master had 
not gone crazy, relaxed into her custom- 
ary jog, and Jefferson Fair’s thoughts 
returned to the channel that they had 
worn since his meeting with Dr. Phil 
Martin. Martin was in Fair’s class, a 
man rather below than above the middle, 
dogged, pleasant-mannered, with a cer- 
tain nerve and quickness of vision, but 
no wise a man to mark for success; yet 
Martin was a great city physician, earn- 
ing thousands a year, while he took 
cows and pigs for a long doctor’s bill, 
and lived in a cabin, with an old negro 
woman to care for him, and gave away 
half his meagre income every year. 

There was in the city man’s clothes, 
in his neat-clipped, assured enunciation, 
in his air of one accustomed to defer- 
ence, in his very courtesy of manner and 
word, that which spoke of the man who 
knew he had succeeded, and which 
subtly galled the soul of the man who 
knew that he had failed. 

Martin and he had been classmates 
together; they had been house surgeons 
on the staff of the same famous hospital, 
hever intimate, always thrown a great 
teal in each other’s way. Twice—cer- 
tainly twice, maybe more than that— 
it had befallen them to tackle one of 
those medical puzzles that have a poig- 
nant interest, because the success or 
failure in their solving means life or 
! And both times, all the times, 
was wrong and he was right. 
Jace Pol had his way, and the poor 
whad died. The autopsy showed 
he, Jeff, could have saved him— 
stthat. It was a dreadful mortifica- 
‘on to Phil; it was something different 
' quite as keen in its pain to Jeff; he 
‘ud actually burst into tears after a 
hight of frantic effort to save the man, 
ue having gone into the house-staff par- 
‘or for a moment and hearing of the 
man'sdeath there. ‘Oh, God! I could 
have saved him,” he had muttered, for- 
tunately so low that nobody heard him. 
The young doctors stared at him. One 
of them told the story, with a chuckle 
over Jeff's softness to the superintend- 
*nt of the hospital. The superintend- 
nts reply (brought to Jeff by a friend 
Who overheard it) was disconcerting ; he 
erowled: “Ham! Yes, he may be soft, 
vat he has the making of the best doc- 
‘or in the batch of you.” 

And this was what he had made—an 
Arkansas country doctor, who lived on 
bis farm and eked out his professional 
earnings by selling stock. 

_ ‘And because I took the medical 
}Urnals and bought all the new instru- 
nents, and wore my old overcoat to get 


in 
al 
a 


cadeath 


I 
{ 
f 
that 
} 
t 
} 
I 


00k: and wrote articles on hemorrha- 
gic fever and pneumonia, I reckoned I 
Was in tonch with the world. I’m not 


in t.” 
aloud 
Ca) ine 
to 

He 
{ 


Jett said the words savagely, 
Chere was noone to hear. Old 


near 


Ww 


the Doctor discuss his cases. 
‘ld argue out a diagnosis to old 
_* nmoving ears, and sometimes 
‘. Dis OWn success with an extra 
°f oxts when he reached his house. 
Dor ‘or and Col. Barnes were the 
- “en in the country side who gave 
., €88 laxury of oats to their beasts. 
» Barnes was the magnate of the 
oon ‘ great man every way; he 
‘sands of acres; he had gins and 

* 4nd the cattle on a hundred hills ; 
“"tlly made money; his house was 







MOst dari 
the » “ing hunter, the best shot and 
and Jost liberal supporter of religion, 


Ta iT 





paid no attention; she was used | 


| 


word. The Doctor’s ‘softness’ as he sat grinning between two sacks 


of meal on the sorriest mule, and mut- 
tering, ‘‘I’se waitin’ ti see de big doctor 
come to see young Mist’ Barnes. 

‘‘What’s the matter with Mist’ 
Barnes?” Jeff had growled. He didn’t 
take in the whole of the story, some- 
how . 

‘«Why, de all "low he got de hemor- 
rhagic fever, and Miss Lettie she done 
sent to Memphis fo’ dis yere doctor. He 
ain’t no Memphis doctor ; jes’ down dar 
on a visit. Knows aturrible sight. I 
bin reckoning I’d ax him if I cud git 
Sophy Ann inter de ’ospital, like you 
was ’visin’ of me.” 

True enough, the doctor had advised 
Sophy’s trying the Memphis hospital for 
a chronic disease that he saw small 
chance of his mending under her pres- 
ent conditions of care. He nodded. 
‘‘Better,” said he. He turned old Cal- 
line’s head, but he called over her 
shoulder, ‘‘Do you know the doctor’s 
name?” and, still grinning, the negro 
called Phil Martin’s name back. Then 
Jeff remembered that he had seen a no- 
tice in a local paper of the distinguished 
doctor’s visit. He had vaguely wished 
that hecould run down to Memphis and 
have a chat of old days with Phil. 
Well, he considered grimly, he needed 
only to wait and he would have leisure 
for the chat, for the Barnes carriage 
was likely to wait until the up train 
came with the mail. He sauntered 
over to the carmage. Uncle Nels sat 
stiffly on the front seat, and the stiffer 
for his new Christmas great coat and 
afurcap. He touched it with activity 
to the doctor. And suddenly the doc- 
tor found it impossible to question him. 
He could not ask that nigger why his 
old friends had put a slight on him; 
he couldn’t even ask how they all were 
which might lead up to particulars. 
Half a dozen ragged loungers leaned 
against the walls of the little red station 
house and talked about the bad roads 
and the ruinous price of cotton. One 
of them addressed Jeff familiarly as 
“Doc,” asking him where he came 
from. 

««I’ve been over to Little’s all night,” 
said Jeff, briefly . 

‘«Going to pull the littlechap through 
reckon ?” 

‘‘Hope so,” said Jeff without emo- 
tion. 

‘«Widder considable riled up, I reck- 
on. Obnliest chile she got and she’s dret- 
ful easy scared ’bout him. Expect 
you’re waitin’ on the Memphis doctor. 
Going to take him over to widder’s 
tew ?” 

‘<I hadn’t thought of it”—grimly. 

The other man considered it to bea 
sufficient comment to spit and nod his 
head. 

‘‘Heard ’bout Arthur, I expect,” he 
continued presently; ‘“‘great time over 
to the Cunnel’s [ reckon. Said Miss 
Letty was most stirred up of them 
all. Sent Tom up with the telegraph 
yestiddy and Nels up today to git the 
doctor.” 

Jeff opened his lips to ask a question, 
but his tongue stuck to his throat. 

‘Bin quizzing old Nels, but that thar 
nigger’s close a3 a shell when he don’t 
want totalk. Yit they say he reels off 
the biggest yarns there is to the other 
niggars when they git at him. Well 
thar’s the train.” 

It was the train, and Phil was on it. 
Jeff knew him instantly, for all the 





““rvel of the region; he was the | 


nad had the good hap to kill a} 
~ WhO was trying to set fire to one “ shook hands strongly. 


added flesh that he had put on and the 
smug side whiskers. But he was ob- 
| liged to mention his own name before 

Dr. Martin recognized him; then, to be 
sure he mustered a cordial smile and 





own pace home. 

His reflections did not brighten as he 
went along. When aman is young he 
has the possibility of better things al- 
ways at his elbow, and in himeelf is an 
illimitable vista of hope. There is no 
telling what he may not do. His 
dreams betoken his power, his fancies, 
and he picks himself up after every fall 
from fate, convinced that he knows a 
new trick that will fling the jade at the 
next tussle. But after fifty a man of 
sense has lost, among other illusions, the 
illusions of his own capacity. He has 
discovered his own limitations, and 
there is no drearier discovery. 

Then itis that a man will have mo- 
ments when some lightning flash shows 
him, instead of the lantern vision of 
everyday details which suffices us for 
the most part, the gaunt, dark panorama 
of lifeas a whole. Itis then that the 
heart is wrung with the sense of its im- 
potence to save, and the mind recoils in 
unendurable humiliation over its mis- 
takes, its pitiful successes, its inexcus- 
able failures. 

‘<T’m the failure of the class,” groaned 
Jeff, as he alighted at his own door. 
He had to call several times before 
Uncle Tobe, Maggie’s husband, could 
summon resolution to tear himself from 
the kitchen stove and sbuffle out in 
the yard. The doctor did not re- 
prove him; he walked stiffly up 
the steps, stumbling on the last 
step which was broken. In fact, it had 
been broken for a month. Half a dozen 
times had the Doctor spoken to Tobe, 
but the days that he spoke Tobe had had 
a misery in his back, and the days that 
Tobe did not have the misery the Doc- 
tor hadn’t spoken. He shut his teeth 
and went himself for the hatchet and 
nails. Aunt Maggie having ‘someway 
mislaid” the hatchet and forgotten to 
get more nails, so that the latter must 
be withdrawn from an old packing case, 
rather delayed the amateur carpenter, 
but he had almost finished the job be- 
fore Uncle Tobe sauntered up to him, 
under the impetus of his wife’s voluble 
and eloquent reproaches. 

‘Well, de land! I bin layin’ off to 
do dat ’ardis ve’y day,” he remarked 
placidly. 

The Doctor’s lips took a fresh com- 
pression, but not a word did he answer. 
He was slowly making up his mind to 
send Tobe and Maggie, too, about their 
business. 

‘«Bes’ lemme put my black han’ ter it, 
sah,” said Tobe, more humbly. 

The Doctor sawed at his board in 
silence. 

“se pintedly sorry ye stumbled, 
Marse Jeff,” ventured Tobe. 

He never called the doctor to whom 
he had belonged in the old days by that 
name of slavery, except when he great- 
ly wished to propitiate him. Jeff 
glanced up; he saw the old, bent back, 
the wistful, shrunken face; he remem- 
bered how the old man had tramped 
twenty miles in the December mire to 
get him an express package of books 
that he wanted. He laughed: ‘Uncle 
Tobe, I reckon we’re all trifling togeth- 
er,” he said, as he handed over the 
hatchet to the outstretched hand. ‘‘Now 
Aunt Maggie, how about my supper? 
I baven’t had a bite of dinner, you 
know.” 

‘“Didn’t widder Tattle guv ye nary 
bite?” cried Aunt Maggie. ‘‘Aint dat 
ar jess like ’er?” 





“She had no time to be cooking | 


for me with that sick boy. She wanted 
to fast enough, but I told her I’d ride 
on to Barnes’ and get a snack. Then I 
changed my mind and didn’t go.” 

«¢ Well, honey, I’se got de coffee on fo’ 


youw’uns, so you kin go off kinder | 


warmed up like; but I bin ’lowin’ 


you'd be gwine off to de Barnes’ case Letty justified all 


great supper ready. Yere’s de note.” 
The Doctor’s fingers shook a hittle as 

he opened the paper. ‘It’s confound- 

edly chilly,” he muttered. Then he 


‘‘Dear Doctor: Arthur was going to 
fetch this to you and tell you oe 
at the eame time, but he caught co 

and I’ve begged him to stay in today. I 
reckon you better come over to look at 
him as a physician as well as a friend. 
He has no fever and I have succeeded 
in persuading him to wear a continuous 
mustard plaster today. Please come 
as soon as you get this. After you 
have looked at Arthur perhaps you 
will do us a kindness. Perhaps you 
will go to the station for a gentleman 
whom we expect. It is this Arthur 
wanted to tell you. You know [ hint- 
ed that he was interested deeply in a 
Northern young lady whom he met 
while at Yale College. Being his con- 
fidant I couldn’t do more than hint. I 
know, my dear friend, that you will be 
rejoiced to know that our boy’s romance 
has prospered. He brings tiding that 
she has accepted him; and it is his 
future father-in-law who is to come to 
pay us a visit on the Memphis train. I 
shall not tell you his name now, but 
save that for a pleasant surprise. Please 
come as soon as possible, and arrange 
to come back to supper and spend the 
night. We may have some whist. 
Very sincerely your attached old friend, 

‘*LETITIA MAINWARING BARNES.” 

The doctor whirled on his heel; his 
face was the face of a young man; his 
eyes were shining. Old Maggie ex- 
claimed at the look of him, and he 
laughed. 

‘I’ve avery dear old friend that I 
knew in the university, to see at 
Barnes’,” he called. ‘‘Old Calline must 
get out again, but it’s only two miles. 
What the devil did Nels mean by saying 
Arthur Barnes had the hemorrhagic 
fever?” 

‘‘Dunno, sah,” grinned Tobe—both 
the black faces were shining with that 
instant response to the white master’s 
mood, which is one of the amiable heri - 
ages from slavery and makes amends 
for much with us who know the negro 
—‘‘dunno, ’cept Nels, he always does 
"low ev’boddy dats sick, done got de 
hemorragic fever, it bin a sorter way o’ 
his’n.” 

The doctor rode along far more brisk- 
ly than he had ridden before that after- 
noon. He had made his best toilet, he 
sat erect in the saddle. At least, his 
old friends had not meant to wound 
him; worldly success or failure were of 
lesser account to that unworldly soul. 
‘‘After all, I did cure the folks,” he 
consoled himself, ‘‘and that is some- 
thing.” 

Yet a sense of his failure hid in a cor- 
ner of his consciousness and lent a 
touch of embarrassment to his greeting 
when he met Martin again. He had 
seen Arthur, who had nothing worse 
than a bronchial cold, already on the 
mend, and who was disposed to apolo- 
gize for not having braved the rain. 
‘‘Aunt Letty sneaked Nels off before I 
knew it,” he laughed. 

‘Your aunt is always right,” said 
Jeff, and he passed on into the other 
room and Martin’s presence. They were 
alone fora minate. Martin wrung his 
hand. 

‘<T’ll maybe not get the chance to say 
it, Jeff,” he said hurriedly—was there 
an unexpected warmth in his tone? 
*‘Look here, old fellow, what have you 
been doing here?” : 

“Nothing much; just vegetating 
along and trying to kill as few of my 
confiding patients as possible,” Jeff 
stammered ; he felt his sense of failure 
returning to him. 

‘‘T should say so,” said Martin; ‘I’ve 
been hearing of you from the ladies and 
Arthur and other people. I know how 
you cleared the old plantation and thea 
made it over to your mother and sisters. 
[ know how you are responsible for not 
even the babies getting a chance to die 
hereabouts, and how yon will get up in 
the night and ride ten miles for an old 
negro woman who can’t give you even 
a pig” —— 

‘‘Strange to say, folk who haven’t 
even a pig want to go on living,” inter- 
rupted Jeff, feebly jocular, and not 
knowing how to take Martin, who 
seemed almost excited. 

‘“‘Confound it, while the rest of us 
have been trying to make money you 
have been a missionary without expect- 
ing to save your soul by it! I know 
who is responsible for the little town 
over there actually having a sewage sys- 
tem. I know who sends the wine and 
the nourishment that he prescribes to 
his patients. There was an old man 
on the train who couldn’t talk of you 
and keep his voice straight; he said you 
had saved his wife and made his daugh- 
ter’s last days easy. And all this while, 
in this desolate place, where you hardly 
have a soul to throw a professional word 
to, you have kept up your studies 
and observations. You know—?”’ He 
names a great German doctor—‘ Well, 
he is over here; I saw him last week; 
he was keen to know about you. Your 
articles on hemorrhagic fever and your 
discoveries about the pneumonia germ 
he says are wonderful, wonderful.” 

‘‘Don’t talk about discoveries,” begged 
Jeff, in a tremor, red and hot and ready 
to perspire with his embarrassment. 
“It is only a—a guess at the truth; the 
toxine has worked well, but it is only a 
surmise, a mere surmise not yet ascer- 
tained. When I think of Koch—don’t 
tor God’s sake talk of discoveries. Only 
my experiments. 

‘I tell you they are big—big! You 
can call them what you please. And 
you stranded in the swamp, and going 
on, never discouraged! That was what 
I wanted to do; but I married, I had 
my family, I took up with hysterical 
women and pampered their megrims and 
made the money and missed—never 
mind! At least, I know a man of gen- 
ius, areal man of science when I see 
him. Jeff, you’re the success of the 
class!” 

Jeff gasped, and, as he caught at the 
nearest excuse for composure, Miss 
Letty came in. 

‘¢«We are to have whist after supper,” 
said she, smiling, “‘and Dr. Martin has 
asked sister Elly. I fear you will have 
to put up with me, Dr. Fair.” 

And it may be added here, that in 
spite of Dr. Martin’s club game, Miss 
the Doctor’s hopes, 


evening’s happin 


the c 


done him grievous injustice. 
to Arthur about him. 


‘‘no—he’s a child !”—Octave Thanet, in 
Success Magazine for February. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Guess I wouldn’t worry over things 


I were you. 
Guess I’d trust in Providence awhile. 
new 
Like enough is comin’ up your way 
By and 


y 
Nicer’n anything your loo 
r try 
And have a little patience! Guess you would 
you was I. 
Guess I wouldn’t worry over things 


Any more: 
Wonderin’ pochege the frost’ll come 
ust before 








’ for. 


break down 

The seedlings new ; 

Or feelin’ sure the children *}I catch cold, 
An not pull through. 

Oh! I wouldn’t worry any more 
If I was you. 

Can’t you trust in Providence a while? 

itter try! 

Somethin’ good is comin’ up your way 

By and by. 


—Laura H. Fisher. 








A PICKED UP DINNER. 


When Mrs. Jack announced that 

Jack had gone off hurriedly on a little 
business trip and she had come over to 
dinner with me because she was so 
lonesome, my mind took a rapid view 
of the ice box and sank below zero. 
“We will go out and have a cosy 
small dinner at Frayetti’s—my head has 
ached so all day,” I began, but stopped 
at the quizzical look in her pretty 
eyes. 
‘Don’t scramble,” she laughed. ‘I 
know your head must ache or you 
wouldn’t have it tied up in a towel and 
all this lavendry smell in the air; but 
you might as well tell the truth—you 
haven’t a thing in the house fit to eat, 
and meant to have a forlorn cup of tea 
—now didn’t you? I really thiuk it’sa 
hungry headache,” observed Mrs. Jack, 
eyeing me soberly after I had made a 
dismal confession of the lowness of both 
my spirits and larder. ‘‘Let me go out 
and look the ground over for myself. I 
don’t believe but what I can scare up 
something, and if you feel able I’ll prop 
you up in the steamer chair. I’m 
thankful down to the ground that it is 
Bettie’s afternoon out—we’ll have a lit- 
tle jamboree all by our lonesomes. The 
wrong end of a porterhouse steak 
already cooked, almost half a loaf of 
baker’s bread, a quart bottle of milk 
still unopened, a handful of new pota- 
toes—here’s extravagance!” 

‘«I think we’d better go out,” said I, 
from the depth of my steamer chair, 
where I had been most comfortably 
propped and tucked in. But I was 
properly squelched by her indignant,— 

‘‘Out, with all this richness before 

us? My dear child, if { only had five 
cents’ worth of watercress—do you 
think that very tony hall boy would 
faint away if I should propose his go- 
ing for it? But never mind,” laugh- 
ingly, «‘I’ll go myself and be back be- 
fore you can count twenty—put the 
kettle on before I go and be here before 
it boils.” 
And so she was, with not only the 
water cress but a handful of spicy scar- 
let carnations that she just gave me a 
sniff of, then wrapped up in wet paper 
and tucked away in the ice box. 
Already my head began to feel better— 
her deft ways and her bright face were 
so charming to watck as, with a big 
apron tied over her dress, she began 
operations and converted her few un- 
promising materials into a dainty and 
appetizing dinner. 

First the oven of the gas range was 
lighted and left to heat, while four of 
the new potatoes were thoroughly 
scrubbed, washed and dried. Six small 
white onions were peeled and placed in 
an agate saucepan with one bay-leaf 
and two cloves; over these was poured 
a generous pint of boiling water in 


spoonful of extract of beef. 
‘<No stock on hand, I see,” said Mrs. 
Jack, ‘‘but this will do as well.” 


and from storeroom and pantry were 


lemon, the quart of milk, nutmeg, ex- 
tract of vanilla, sugar, eggs, and the 
loaf of bread. Three rather thick 
slices of bread were cut and generously 
buttered, these were cut in narrow 
slices and piled up in the bow! cross- 
ways like a wood pile, the end crust of 
the loaf was grated and sprinkled 
through to fill up the spaces. 

Then into a bow] was poured three- 
quarters of the milk; into this was 
broken an egg, four tablespoonful of 
sugar, the grated rind of a whole lemon, 
and a tablespoonful of vanilla. This 
was vigorously whisked with the egg 
beater, poured over the bread, and on 
top was grated nutmeg till it was quite 
brown and looked good enough to eat 
without cooking. 

Into the oven it went ‘‘to slowly 
cook for an hour,” said Mrs. Jack. 
‘«¢ And now for the sauce.” 

A simple hard sauce it proved to be, 
well flavored with sherry; but when it 
~had reached a perfect creamy point 
it was packed down hard into a small 
ring jelly mould and placed directly on 
the ice. 


tated. «I ay right to 
- ‘I suppose I’ve t to 
thank him that I’m not the failure of 
)»” he murmured, and he prayed 
for a blessing on the German who surely 
would never have recognized his jown 
name, and then for one on Martin, and 
for forgiveness for himselt who had 


In the other room, Martin was talking 


‘‘He’s a man of genius,” he cried” — 


You’ve picked the cranb’ries; or the storm | 


which had been dissolved a half tea- : 


This was put on to slowly simmer, |} 


brought an earthern pudding-bowl, a) 


By this time the saucepan was send- 
ing out a savory odor, and on t >p of the 
onions was placed the ‘‘wrong end of 
the steak” cut in short, thick pieces 
from gristle, but ‘‘with enough of the 


potatoes put in the oven with the pud- 
ding, and Mrs. Jack set off to arrange 
the table. 

‘Just tell me where you keep your 
best little lace papers and the salad 
bow! and that’s all I ask.” 

What a dainty little woman it is! 
How quickly the table became a picture 
under her knacky fingers! The candela- 
bra, with its scarlet candles, was 
brought in from the drawing-room. 
“Gaslight is so trying with a head- 
ache,” she pleaded. The carnations 
nodded from a tall glass at the other 
side, and a small table was pulled to 
the larger one, covered with a little 
white cloth, and on this went the 
‘‘fixine” for the salad—a fragment of 
cheese on a lace-edged paper napkin— 
the dessert plates and two tiny coffee 
cups. 

Then out again to the kitchen she 
flew to make the watercress salad, and 
that I must tell you about. Water- 
cress isn’t half appreciated; people dip 
it'in salt and nibble at it a littie, or 
garnish dishes with it, but it makes the 
;most delicious salad we have if it’s 
properly treated. 

In the first place wash it thoroughly, 
and the beet way to do this is to put it 
in a pan of water with lots of salt; it is 
generally full of queer little brown in- 
sects, and the salt sends them quickly 
to the bottom of the pan. After taking 


al] together 
pends vpon 
be good ; if 


druv.” 
When it 
your dressi 


and toss the 
spoon till it 


slices of toar 


and poured 


that to the 


a dinner. 


Hard sauce, 





it through two waters, put in a clean 
cheese-cloth and shake it till it’s thor- 
oughly dry. 


it’s leaving a delicate salad in a hot 


wilted Peel a Bermuda 


condition. 
they look like rings made of lace, cut 
a handful of chives, hold them in your | 
hand in the shape of a bunch of aspara- | 
gus, and slice them in tiny slivers—use | 
avery sharp knife, do the same with | 


wasn’t hard 


economy. ‘ 


onion and slice it across in slices so thin | of yours,” she said scornfully, ‘I told 


you it was 


Where is it now?” 


**(yone.”’ 


I speak particularly of cutting these; 
you may save time by chopping them 


ing for a turkey, chopping would be 
all right, but a salad is 
beefsteak—‘‘it must be coaxed, not 


ing; be lavis 
sparing with the 


Now to go with the dinner: On small 


onions; the gravy was seasoned with a 
tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce 


potatoes and pudding were done, the 
latter set aside to slightly cool, and din- 
ner was served. 

Was it good? Try it all some time 
and see. From the savory ragout to 
the delicious salad and cheese, from 


was really more like rich custard and 
totally unlike that nursery affair known 
as “bread puddin’,” It was a dream of 


How a dainty touch will turn the 
most ordinary things of life into beauty! 


table turned ont like a fairy ring in a 
Now heap it up in the | lace napkin on a pink plate, but food fit 
salad bow] and put it in a cool place—! for the goddesses in this instance. | 
‘‘Better than Frayetti’s, isn’t 
kitchen while the dressing is being! said Mrs. Jack, as we drank our coffee 
prepared that sends it to the table in a| and she read me a mild little lecture on 


in a bowl, but a salad de- 
it’s absolute freshness to 
you were making a dress- 
ke Tom Pinch’s 
is on the table then make 
—a simple French dress- 

with the oil but very 
; pour it over 


salad lightly with fork and 
is thoroughly covered with 


t were placed the beef and 


over. By this time the 


marvel of a pudding that 


usually served in a bowl, 
sauce when it came to the 


it?” 


And as for that headache 


only a hungry headache! 


— Waverley Magazine. 














FARMS FOR SGLE. 





LECTRICS PASS DOOR.—24 miles out on | 

Boston and Albany. % mile from Post: | 
Office, Stores, Station, Schools and Churches; 
cuts 20 tons a — will cut more; water 
supplied from fine spring iby ram pump; good 
variety fruit. Large 2 story house, 11 finished 
rooms, carriage house and stable, barn and 
a gg g0od condition, fi:st class neigh- 

rhood. Assessed for about $4000. Price 
$3500. $1000 down. Many other desirabie 
estates can be shown same day. 








ERSONAL INCLUDED. — Farm free and 
clear ; 26 acres, will keep 4 or 5 head; 1% 
miles to Station, Stores, and P. O. Children 
taken at door ‘for schcols. Apples, pears, | 
peaches, plums, asparagus bed, small fruits; 2 
story house, 7 ooms, carriage house, barn with 
cellar, hennery, all in good condition. Fine rock 
maple shade; horse, cow, 30 or 40 fowls, dem- 
ocrat, sleigh, farm wagon, all small tools. All 
for $2500, half cash. 24 miles from Boston, main 
line ; other farms shown same day. 


RUIT CRANKS READ THIS. — Situated 


Peach Orchards, that for several ease t have 
been awarded the prize by the Mass. Horticul- 
tural Society as the best fruit garden in the State. 
Farm contains over 100 acres land. eq 
divided into tillage, pasture and wood land; lan 
rolling and free m rocks; ada 


Stores, P. : 
ne’ ; keeps 7 head and 4 horses; silo 
2x12; running water supplies buildings; 1265 
Apple, 30 Pear, 100 Peach Trees, 1 acre Straw- 
berries, 1% acre of Blackberries, (3000 qts. 
Biks. 100 crates Strawberries ) 24% story house, 
9 rooms ; pees shade; barn 36x45, ell connects 
house and barn; new shop 20x24; 2 hen hous: s; 
all buildings in go:d condition. Price 500. 
$1000. down. pply to W. D. HINDS, Town- 
send, Mass., who will show it by appointment, or 
J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devoushire St., Boston. 








RUIT AND POULTRY BARGAIN.—22 acres 
land, with poultry house 17x30, L. 100x156 
nearly new, painted and clapboarded. No house 
or barn. but same can be rentec near by, as pro- 
pertyis situated in small village; 3 minutes to 
Stores P.O., Church and Schools; 8 miles to 8 
R. R. Station. Land all set out Fruit and 
Nuts. 800 apple, as followes: 150 Baldwins, 150 
Kings, 100 n Davis, 100 Greenings, 100 
Gravenstiens, 100 Spies, 50 Russets, 50 of other 
varieties, 250 Pears, all leading varieties; 160 
peach, 240 plum, 20 cherry, 20 P, quince and 
gooseberries. 1000 Paragon chestnuts, 100 of 
other varieties, 12 Russian mulberry, 12 june 
berry, 12 buffaloberry black raspberries, black 
berries, some cranberries, and quantities of blue- 
berries, many of these trees will begin to bear 
this year; 25 tons of Bone Fertilizer used at 
setting. Gwner will include 8 rew Incubators 
with brooders to match and all warranted, all for 
$1600, $1000 cash. Here is a bonanza for some 
a good 

of poor 
A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire S8t., 


one, for in less than 5 years it will pa 
income. Owner has to sell on accoun 
health. J. 
Boston. 


WORCESTER COUNTY RATTLER — 120 


year; 100 
with farm 


of the best retail milk routes to be found; all 
milk “aerated,” one half of milk sold is paid for 
in advance. All farm products are marke 

n town of 10 000 Pop. 4 miles to city 30,000. 
Tne chance of a jife time for oy | Bn farmer 
income from the start of over $250 monthly on 
milk alone. Farm only without personal prop- 
erty or milk is actually worth what we ask for 
all, namely $700u. with $2000 down, balance op 


mortgage. Personally inspected. 
ja8 A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St. Boston 


D FARM—GOOD COUNTRY RES) 
G C BOARDERS 
as an altitude of 1200 ft. above sea level, has 
excellent buildings,and is but 1 mile to 2 ’ 
Stores, P. OU. Church and Station. Wealthy New 
York & Boston people coming to this section of 
Massachusetts, more and more each year. Farm 
contains 103 acres. 30 til , 30 pasture, rest 
wood and timber ; 2-story house and L. 9 rooms. 
in repair outside and in; Barn 832x70,painted 
and clapboarded, deep cellar under whole; wood 
shed, — and —- eo silo = tens 
capacity. poet variety of apples, peac 
tpes ¥ ow Keeping 13 h and 4 horses. 
ear good neighbors, fine drives and good fishing. 
Tax rate in town $11 per $1000 free 
nd clear. Price #2500. 


snd Spring Hove, 0. Me., 2 miles o 
Polan ng Hotel, m, P. O., 
Stores, etc. Land level, all worked b machinery. 
fertile ldings at junction of four 


gre FARM.—200 acres, 6 miles from cities 


pair. Ice and cream 
6 to another; 
m Portiand.._ 30 
n > 
a 
fences first c : corn amoun 
Town ior canneries; 1 within i'mile’ 8 within 
ree miles, farm now carries 30 milch cows, 4 
horses, (pr. blk. mares 2400 Ibs.) 6 swin 50 








and poultry. 


APPLY TO 


Room 502, Boston, Mase. 





Wanted in Dover, Mass. 


Farm from 10 to 50 acres, with 
good buildings, suitable for fruit 


J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St. 


e, 
fowls, sulky plow, 2h-corn planter (plants 2 rows 
atonce) weeder, smootbin w, corn hoe, 
seed sower and harrower, 4. ~ 4 machines 
2 or 3 horse rakes, tedder, horse pitch fork, 5-6 
hay racks, several farm wagons, tip cart, culti- 
| yators, hoes, shovels, carts and sleds, 3 each, 

D. and S. harnesses, lead do. plow do., every 
thing in way of small tools. Farm free and clear, 
will consider good ge $1 near Boston in ex- 
change. Price $6000. Personal sold at apprai- 
sal. mt death of owner reason why 
widow desires to sell. One of the sons can be 
seen by appointment at this office. An excel- 
lent opportunity to procure a ban 
here offered: 
St., Boston. 








’ 30. 8 stalls; 
within 4 mile of W. D. Hinds’ celebrated coveral other out-buildings. Cider nih, running 


ner farm is 
. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire 


28 


6 MILES OUT.—75 acres, level 
20 


rocks; 1 


Cuts 40 tons hay; keeps 15 head and 
water supply ; over 130 apple, 
cherry ; to 100 bbls. apples 
Borders Lake; fine chance for boa 


grapes. 
and fishing. 
blinded, s 
carriage. henne' 
first class. $ 


gate 


ordei 


: # mife away 3 


paragus. ce $4000, 
% cash; stock and tools at appraisal if wanted. 


1 mile to depo 
within 1% 
barn 40x80, 


and convenient 
divided 


30 shee 
minutes from 


i) 
WILLEY. 


stores, P 


bed, a 
Price onl 
Lake is rf 


Farm is 30 
vil 


% acre 8 


with mone 


ofhee. 


Roow 502, 





ACRES FOR $2000. — Cotiage house and 
ell, 7 rooms; 
Station, etc. Water supply from fine spring; 
cuts 10 tons hay, can b 
ood variety of ali kinds fruit; only 24 miles from 
ston and on a 
addition for stock, work shop, hennery for 200 
fowls, note the price $2000. 


~_- 
ed, barn 75x40, tie ups for 17 head, 


st 


UTS NEARLY 100 TONS HAY, will pastare 
Oso ta'36 head; , 


by pipe; 427 acres, finely located, ev: 
early condition, hay having been Ley hy 
Quan lums and cherries; 


one 30x40, one 
house, 2 ells, other out- buildings. Borders 


‘WO HUNDRED AORE Oonnnecticu 
Farm. 80 acres in tillage; 60 of this 

one field. Perfect land; every foot tillable 
very proteases. 70 acres pasture, 50 wood and 
timber. 300,000 
Mill less than % 
farm house, some 12 or 14rooms. 
and 132x43 and connected ; 


new u'te-1 and arranged in e most 
i. order. llar under 


into four sections, runnin; 
section. Water to all bull 


faili Yale q 

the “Bi well Adjustable Stall.” Cuts 100 tons 
hay and fodder. 
p and 60 


schools near. This valuable -property 
with or without stock and tools. As astock 
it cannot be excelled. Investigate this. 


EVEL, FREE FROM ROCKS—% mile to 


papecs door to meet every traio. Splendid ee 
of buildings, house of 8 or 9 rooms, conn 

to barn and all painted white, green Diinda. 
Farm contains 40 acres, borders pond on 

and has cottage which rents in summer for 
63, and in fall bo pagans Large 
le orchard of 200 bbis. in 


eile long, same wide.|Photo. at Office. 


lish mowing, 45 
wonlint ied 


eds, 
Suitable for gentleman 
dence, in towa of low tax rate. 


re HEALTH—Compeis owner to sell this 27 
acre village fruit and 

in town known for its 
rods from R. R, Station and 
to village. Attractive 2-story house of 13 roome, 
bay windows, handsome lawn with fine 

and shade trees; 


miles 
, 
others are 12x18, 12x20, 10x30, in good — 


acre raspberries, 
wherries; owner 

trade for small fruit in village. 

doubt one of the best places on the mark 

day and is soid only because ot the owner having 

met with oe ury. In town of 
Dn 
aliis not wanted. Photo 


178 Devonshire St., Boston, 


‘4 NY OTHER DESinABLE FARMS for sale 
Any size, price or location desired—Address 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN 


J. A. Willey, 


mile to Stores, Post Office, 
e@ made to cut more; a 
main roa®. Barn 18x24 with 


free from 
Station, ete. 
team; g 
oy peach and 
n season; some 


mile to Stores, P. O.. 


house 16 rooms, painted 


and corn house; all buildings 
. Free and clear. 





view 


water in all buil 


y 
les. Good two-story house, one 


20x30 





feet timber reas for market. 

mile of farm. Nice old 
Barns 1 
127x165. 


~ 4. 

og f yy" 
dings 0 

150 ton silo. Stable fitted 


Keeps 55 head cattle, 
swine. This farm 
tation ; stores, ch 


5 
only 


Photograph at office of J. 


straw- 
season. 


. and only 26 miles from Boston 


tr 


ul farm, located 
ucatl 


onal advantages. 
shrubbery 


of condition and 
ugh land, sightly and healthy. 
buildings. sold as 
to “ of 
Land is rolling, so 
; cuts 26 tens hay, 100 ton 
{4 cows and 2 horses, but 
houses for 
2-stories; 


in 
260 PD 808 
Seckels; can 
ir 
acre blackbe 
an estadles 
This is without 
et to 
low rate, 
ank to its credit. Will reserve 
at my 


J. A. WILLEY, Sole Agent, 


—OoR— 


178 Devonshire St. Boston 
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THE HORSE. 


PAPPDPLDL LLL LLL LD DD DLL LEE 


Uncle Sam’s Horses. 


“The horse is quite as important a 
part of the cavalry division of the army 
as the man who rides and guides him. 
Any one who has seen a modern caval- 
ry drill cannot fail to realize the amount 
of intelligence, patience and skill re- 

quired in breaking a horse for field 
work. The animal must not only learn 
to stand steady under fire and in the 
midst of flashing sabers, but be must 
know how to turn at just the right mo- 
ment when the bridle is hanging loose 
over his mane, how to lie down and get 
up, and a score of other details which 
are combined in complete education. 
Some horses can be thoroughly broken 
tojthe service in three weeks and be per- 
fectly truetworthy, while others it may 








The Weather Bureau’s Weekly 
Crop Bulletin. 


FOR WEEK ENDING MONDAY JULY 11,1898 

Generally fair, sunny weather has 
continued through another week in all 
sections of the district. The little rain 
that fell was in the form of local 
showers. In a few instances the 
amounts were copious, but the majority 
were light. A shower of several hours 
duration occurred in the vicinity of 
Mashpee, Barnstable Co., Mass. Rain 
is now needed throughout the district, 
but the drought is most severe in Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. 

The temperature has varied greatly, 
ranging from readings eo low that light 
frost occurred in low lands of Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont to mid- 
summer figures in all sections. 

Hail storms occurred in sections of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
nectizut on the afternoon and evening 
of the 4th. All conditions have been 
most favorable to farm work. Crops, 
notwithstanding the dry weather, have 
continued to grow rapidly. 

Temperature.— This element has 
ranged from the 90’s in localities scat- 


tered throughout the district to 34 in 
sections of Aroostook Co., Me. The 


OFFICE OF THE 
Unrrep States WEATHER BuREAU, 
Boston, Mass., JuLy 12, 1898. 


THE WEATHER OF THE WEEK. 





weekly means at the several stations of 


take as longs six months. There ies the Weather Bureau for the week are: 
very small class which seem never able | Eastport, 60; Portland, 66; Boston, 
to learn, and their education is finally | 70. Nantucket, 64; Northfield, Vt., 
abandoned. These cases, however, are | 62. 


few. 


Rainfail.—The only rainfall of con- 


“Teaching a horse to kneel and lie sequence during the week, 1.20 inches, 
down is comparatively = work. The was at Nantucket. The fall at the re- 
most difficult undertaking is to get his maining stations are generally insignifi- 


nerves accustomed to fire-arms. 
the anima! is down on the ground the) 
officer takes a pistol and fires it close) 
to his ear. Then in rapid order he fires | 


While | : 


cant. 
CONDITION OF CROPS. 


General Situation.—From a fort- 


the weapon over the horse’s back, under | night to three weeks have passed with- 
his neck, between his legs, anywhere | Out a general rain, which is now mach 


that an opening presents itself during his 
futile struggles. Not until the horse 
sinks back exhausted, all-a-tremble and | 
showing the whites of his eyes, does 
the pisto] practice cease. His educa- 
tion is deemed complete after he is 
taught to jump and has become accus- 
tomed to saber and carbine practice.” — 
Demorest’s Magazine. 





For a change in feed for horses grind 
up your ear corn and your oats and some 
hay fine; make a mixture of this, and | 
it will prove a relish always. 

Do not hesitate about the stallion fee 
if you are anxious fora good colt. The 


‘needed. Little damage has been done, 


but the point has been reached where a 
continuation of dry weather will entail 
serious injury to grain, potatoes, vege- 
tables and fruit. The soil is too dry 
for cultivation in many southern sec- 
tions. Hoeing, however, in many sec- 
tions is completed. The weather has 
favored haying, which has been pushed 
with great success. The light frost of 
the 6th nipped the more tender vege- 
tation in the lowland of the northern 
states. The hailstorms of the 4th in 


| the southern states was of sufficient 


violence in some sections to injure 


| crops, especially in Connecticut. In 


difference in the colt will be vastly more | ‘he neighborhood of Greenfield Hill, 


than the difference 1n the fee. 


|Connecticat, it wrought great damage 


The whole world wants good horses, to onion fields and peach orchards. 
and is ready to pay forthem. Nocoun-| The greatest individual loss there is 


try ever had such markets as America 


$5,000. In parts of Rhode Island and 


now has. Study the demands at home| Connecticut the drought has ruined 


and abroad, and breed accordingly ; you| Pastures, the grass being as ‘dry as'| 


will then be sure of good prices. Ameri- | 
can farmers are slow to arise to the sit- 
uation, and areto but a limited extent | 
breeding up to the standard required. 

Every man has not the ability to! 
bring a horse to market thoronghly | 
broken, but when he has the feed on his | 
farm he should be able to put him in| 
fairly decent flesh. Nothing sells so 
well as fat, and we all know how mean 
and common a fine horse will look when 
be is poor; and yet we see farmers every 
week bring horses into the market 
which are not in half condition, and are 
offered a mean price for what they know 
to be a good horse. The buyer will 
probably spend $10 on him and make 
$50. 

There is a growing export trade, but 
it takes only a small percentage of our 
horses. There were more horses sold 
in the markets last year than were ever 
sold jn one year before, and they must 
have been put to use. Never were so 
many horses employed as now ; but the 
yearling and the two-year-old is a scarce 
article, and the query is how are we to 
meet the demand a year or two hence? 
The situation is not fully realized. 
There will certainly be a surprise for 
us in prices in the near future.—Indiana 
Farmer. 





Horse Notes. 


Hal Pointer, now fourteen years old, 
will be campaigned on half mile tracks 
again this year. 

The trotting stallion Captain Wal- 
bridge 2.28 1-4, has been sold to a Rus- 
sian horseman. 

Neither the United States nor the Brit- 
ish government will accept docked 
horses for cavalry service. 





The Boston Horse Show will be held 
next year in Mechanic’s Hall, April 17 
to 22. A reorganization of the Board 
of Directors has been effected, with Mr. 
Eugene Thayer at its head, and Mr. 
Eben D. Jordan of Jordan Marsh & Co. 
and proprietor of the Plymouth Hack- 
mney Stud, has been made a member of 
of the board. ‘Push things” is now the 
word of the men back of this event.— 
Breeder’s Gazette. 





Dow’t you believe that German Peat Moss is 
an economical and healthy horse bedding? Ask 
C. B. Barrett, 45 North Market street, to send 
you testimonials. 


hay” and feed is becoming short. The 
cool weather of the closing days of the 
week has restrained somewhat the ruin- 


ing effect of the drought. 
| Grains.—The prospects for grain | 


continue fairly good in most sections. 
In parts of Maine, notably portions of 
Cumberland Co., large crops of barley 
and oats are assured. There is still 
some complaint of oats rusting in Con- 
necticut and western Massachusetts. 
With few exceptions corn is growing 
rapidly, and is improved in color. All 
agree that this crop is backward from 
ten days to two weeks. Rye is nearly 
ready for the reaper. 

Grass.—The ideal weather for this 
crop has been productive of most bene- 
ficial results. Haying has progressed 
with a rush and the grass has been 
gathered and housed in most excellent 
condition. The warm, dry weather 
has fully matured the crop and the 
quality will be exceptionally fine. 
Capacity for storage is being taxed 
to the utmost on account of the gener- 
ally large jyield with little or no loss. 
More than half of the crop is yet to be 
cut in Maine. 

Fruit.—The apple crop, as a whole, 
will be short. It is very uneven. In 
some sections of all states the trees are 
fall of fruit, while in others there is 
practically none. The dry, warm 
weather is considered favorable, though 
in some orchards the apples continue to 
drop. Other fruite will be fairly plen- 
tiful. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes, the principal 
crop, remain highly promising for the 
entire district. While beetles are plen- 
tifal in some sections, there is no com- 
plaint of serious damage by them. Un- 
less injured by drought a bountiful 
crop seems certain. Garden vegetables, 
of fine quality, continue plentiful. 

Berries.—These continue plentital. 
Blackberries and blueberries are now 
threatened by drought. Cranberries, 
the chief agricultural industry of 
Eastern Massachusetts, present a dis- 
couraging outlook. Mr. W. V. Morri- 
son, Silver Hill Bog, Bourne, Mass., 
reports that correspondents represent- 
ing 175 acres of bog near the head of 





| 


Buzzard’s Bay report that crops iu dry 
bogs are destroyed by fire worms, but 
that those that can be overflowed give 
promise of a good yield of berries. 
1obacco.—The high temperature and 
sunshine have been favorable. The 





plants are generally in fair condition. 
Frequent warm showers are needed. 
J. W. Smira, 
Section Director, Boston, Mass. 





Cabbage Enemies. 


The enemies of the cabbage are very 
numerous, and many growers who start 
with excellent prospects meet with dis- 
appointments by the wayside through 
the abundance of enemies, mostly in- 
sects, which attack the immature sauer- 
kraut. We say that the enemies are 
mostly insects, for there is but one se- 
rious fungous pest, namely, clubfoot, 
which is an obstacle to cabbage grow- 
ing. It attacks the young seedling of 
the plant by causing abnormal root de- 
velopment, which, of course, prevents 
the development of the head, or valu- 
able part of the cabbage. Preventive 
measures are all that are available 
against this fungus. In England, says 
Wisconsin Farmer, it is held that treat- 
ment of the soil of the seed bed with 
bisulphide of carbon before the seed is 
planted, is effective in destroying the 
germs of the fungus. Insect enemies 





are very numerous. The first is the 
cabbage worm, of which there are two 
varieties, one a native, that is pale blue | 
with yellow stripes, and another im- 
ported, which is green. It is not) 


senical remedies on the cabbage for the | 
reason that the arsenic may be retained | 
and the head grow around it, rendering | 
it unsafe for use. For all cabbage worms | 
pyrethrum powder may be applied, di-| 
luting it with four times its weight of | 
low grade flour, and then sifting it from | 
a can on the plants through holes made 
in the lid for the purpose. Water at, 
the temperature of 130 degrees also de- 
stroys the cabbage worm. It may be) 
put into the sprinkler boiling, and will 
be none too hot by the time it reaches | 
the cabbage leaves. The cabbage plusia | 
is another enemy, which gnaws irregu- | 
lar holes in the leaves and bores in the! 





heads of the cabbage. The mature green | 
| caterpillars are about two inches long. | 
They are span worms; that ie, when | 
_ travelling, the body assumes a looping 
/position like that of the measuring 
‘worm. The larva is pale green, with 
longitudinal stripes of a paler color on 
‘the sides and back. Pyrethrum also de- 
| stroys them, or, as the worms are very 
soft and tender, they may be treated 
| with kerosene emulsion very successful- 
| ly. The cabbage mamestra, varying 
| from a bright green to a brownish green 
and having a broad pink stripe on each 
side, yielde to the same treatment as the 
plusia just mentioned. The zebra cat- 
erpillar, blackish when young ard 


feeder on the cabbage, the best remedy 
for them being pyrethrum sifted on the 
plant. Spraying them with hot water 
as above described will also destroy 
them without injuring the plant. The 
harlequin buy is one of the worst and 
most destructive cabbage pests, as half 
a dozen of them will kill a cabbage in a 
day. The cabbage leaf they puncture 
will wilt almost immediately. As they 
|are quite timid and attempt to hide 
when sought, hand picking, which used 
to be the only remedy known, is quite 
unsatisfactory. Now, where the harle-| 
quin bug prevails it is customary to 


sene. 
entirely escape. The harlequin bug is' 
known by its gaudy markings in black | 
and orange-yellow. The cabbage maggot 
is a small whitish maggot that is hatched | 
from an egg laid close to the root of the 
plant. It works downward, feeding on 
the roots, and is destroyed by using | 
kerosene emulsion about the roots ip- | 
stead of a spraying mixture on the| 
leaves. Besides the insects named, there 
is the cabbage aphis, a smal! green 
louse, the surface of the body being us- 
ually covered with a whitish 

like four. A weak solation of kerosene 
emulsion easily destroys it. 
emulsion applied to the roots of cab- 
bage plants will also destroy the larva} 
of the wavy-striped flea beetle which at- | 
tacks the cabbage. | 


t 
| 
} 
| 














galvanized and it 
can swell, leak or rust out. rhe 
me ot 46 19 Send 2c, stamp for 


Kelly Foundry and Mach. Co., 92 Purl Sa Geeken, Tad: 












and Price List. EAN, 
FOSTER &CO., 14 Black- 
stone Street, Boston, 1 20 
Lake Street, Chicago. 


ALL /HORSE OWNERS 
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| Northern Oxford, Andover.... “* 21,22 


changing to a light green, is another Sagad 


| West Oxford, Fryeburg........ Sept. 27 


Kerosene Ga 


blaSs Mk Bottles 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS 


FOR 1898. 


We shall be glad to receive information 
from secretaries relative to the dates of hold 
ing Fairs not included in the following list 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury, 
Sept. 27, 29 
Barnstable Barnstable....+«+«Aug. 80, t. 1 
Berkshire, Pittsfield..........+-Sept. 13, 1 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge... ‘* 27, 28 


Bristol, Taunton....s..sssereee “ 20, 22 
Deerfield Valley, Charlemont.. - = 16 
Veewersccccesrecs ’ 

Franklin, Greenfield....s..ss0. “ 22, 23 
Hampden East, Palmer...---.-- “ 20,21 
Hampshire, Ambherst.......--.. “ 15,16 
Hampsbire and Franklin, North- 

amp’ eet ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee Oct. 5, 6 
Highland, Middlefield..........Sept. 7, 8 
Hi ide, Cummington.......--. ‘ 27,28 
Hingham Hingham....-. eereee “ 27, 28 
Hoosac Valley, North Adams.. “ 21,22 
Housatonic, Great Barrington... “ 28, 30 


1 


Manufacturers’ Agricultural, 
North Attleboro.......++. - Aug. 30, 31 
Marshfield Marshfield ..... eeee ‘ 24, 26 
Martha’s Vineyard, W. Tisbury Sept. 20, 21 
Middlesex North, Lowell ....-. © 15,17 
Middlesex South, Fram > * 18,15 
Nantucket, Nantucket......- -Aug 31, Sept 
Oxtord, Oxford....+. +++ +++-++-Sept. 8, 9 
A eg Bridgewater......-. . 14 6 
PONCET -cec.sececesess ’ 
Galen, Biendferd...........cce “ 14,16 
Weymouth, South Weymouth..Sept. 29, Oct. 1 
Worcester, Worcester.......++-Sept. 6, 8 
Worcester East, (‘linton......-. ** 15,16 
Worcester Northwest, Athol.... 14, 15 
Worcester South, Sturbridge... 15, 16 
Worcester West, Barre......+-- 29, 30 
MAINE. 
Androscoggin, Livermore Falls.Aug. 30 Sept. 1 
Aroostook, Houlton........+- ee 
And n Valley, Canton. .Sept. 27, 29 
Bridgton Farmers’ club, Bridg- 


Central Washingion, Machias.. “ 
Durham, Agricultural, Durham ‘“ 
Eastern Maine Fair Association, 

Bangor cesses .seeeeee ooceee Aug. 
Eden ae, Salisbury Cove Sept 
East di Farmers’ Club, 

East Eddington...«+.,...--- “6 
East Piscataquis, Mild... .... 
East tomerset, Hartland........ “ 
Franklin, Farmington «.+-.+0+2 “ 20,22 
Gray Park Association, Gray 

COPS soos seeceececcesseesAug. 30, Sept. 1 


Hancock County Agricultual, 

Bluehill ....... cocssccecee Sept. 20, 22 
Hancock County Fair Associa- 

tion, Ellsworth.........+.+. 
Kennebec County, Readfield....Sept. 13, 15 
Lake View Park, East Sebago... ‘‘ 20, 21 
Lincoln County, Damariscotta ** 27, 29 
Lee Union, Lee........0.-eeeee 
Maine State Agricultural, Lewis- 

COM ccccccsscccccccccsccsescee “§ 5, 9 
Maine State Pomological...... 
North Aroostook, P ue Isle... “ 13,15 
Northern Cumberland, South 


Harrison 
New Gloucester and Danville, 

Upper Gloucester.......+0. “ 
North Franklin, Phillips........ 
Northern Hancock, Ambherst.. 
North Knox, Union...-.-++-se- 


ee eee eee eee ee eeee 


Nortb Penobscot 
New Portland Agricultural, N. 
New Portlant..........se00- “ 
North Waldo, Unity S 
North Washington, Princeton. *“ 
North Berwick Agricultural, 
North Berwick 
Oxford, Norway 
Orrington Agricultural, 
Ossipee Valley Union, Cornish,Aug. 
Pittston Agri. and rotting Park 
Association, East Pittston. 
Penobscot, Hampden 
Riverside Park Assoc’n, Bethel.Sept. 
Richmond Farmers’ Club, Rich- 
mond Corner....«-.« ecccece * 
Ramshack'e Park, W. Newfield. 
—- Aroostook, Sherman 
Bee ecee ree eee tee ees seers 
South Kennebec, South Windsor 
aboc, Topsham 
Somerset, Madison Bridge...... 


ee eee eee 


eeeeee 


| Somerset Central, ....-. ..+e0+ 
Shapleigh and Acton, Acton.... 


Springvale A. and M. Associa- 
tion, Springvale 
Sanford Trotting and Fair As- 
sociation, ..... L veccce coccee 


- 
2) 

4 
» 


West Penobscot, Exeter 
West Piscataquis.......+++s0+ 
West Somerset 
Waldo Couuty 
Waldo and Penobscot , Monroe. “ 
West Waldo ~ 
Washington County, Pembroke. “ 

West Washington, Cherryfield.. * 

York County, Saco Aug. : 


weeeees 


TTT eee eee eee 
tee eet eee eeeee 


ee eee ee eeee 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


2i,2 


Bradford & Newbury, BradfordSept. 
“* 13, 16 


Rochester, Rochester. .......++- 


VERMONT. 


Waits River Valley, East Cor- 

nth so esescceceee eeereee «-. Aug. 31, Sept. 2 
Windsor, Woodstock...... ++e+-Sept. 28, 30 
Winooski Valley, Waterbury... ‘* 13,15 


CONNECTICUT. 


Guilford, Guilford...........«++ 
New iondon, Norwich.....0.. “ 
Newtown, Newtown........ 
Pearne Bumemmecccoreconsees ° 

nion, Huntington......... eee 
Windham, Brooklyn....+++. sees 


NEW YORK. 


Albany, Altamont.......++...+-Sept. 1! 
Allegany, Angelica...++.....+.. 
— amton Industrial, Bing- 

amton Ss ¢@9 


“ 


Sept 


Boonville, Boonville....+. esses 
Broc rt, Brock Theoee . 
Brookfield, Brookfield........ Sept. 
Broome, Whitney Point........ * 
Butternut Valley, Morris...:... ‘ 
Cambridge Valley, Cambridge Aug. 


Vincent, Cape Vi Seni 18 foe 
pe » Cape Vincent....§ , 16 
Catskill, M Tetville...++..e0+AUg. 23, 26 
Cattaraugus, Little Valley......Aug. 30, Sept. 2 
Cayuga, AUDUIN....0..s00+.000+ June 7, 9 
Chemung, Eimira..... . 


Clinton, Plattsburg.... ahobeet coe * 18,16 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill............ “ 19,22 
Cohocton, Cohocton.........++. “ 18, 15 
Columbia Chatham........... + ©, €.0 
Columbia, Hudson .........+++.Aug. 31, Sept. 2 
Cortland, Cortland... #eree «+ Aug. 23, 26 
Cuba, Cuda.ceesssesecces seeees Sept. 13, 16 


. 


Gocereatieien, Baten 6, s 
ware Vailey, Walton......Ang. 30, t. 2 
Dryden, Dryden..ssec.ccceseoes i war 
Dy Nene “ 28, 29 
te , Pongh EB. coosscees t. 6, 9 
Brio, MmbbOiitecce sc c.c.2ce ra 
Essex WEBEPOFt ...cccrcccsicoes 
Franklin, Malone........2seee0e 
Franklinville, Franklinville..... 
Fulton, Johnstown.........+ee+ 
. WiRccccceccece coo 
reene, Cairo...... ses 
Herkimer, Herkime 


Aug, 23, 25 
Pessecees -+-Sept. 13, 15 

Hornelleville, = meant ~ 22, 26 

" *e . 6 y 

Lewis, Lowville.s..-. eeeeeeeeee a 13, 16 

en age’ te tata 29, Sept. 1 


| Naples, Naples .............. Sept. 27, 29 
y,.We manufacture both | Niagara, Lockport.........-..0+ “ 22,2 
kinds. Send for circular | Oneonta, uneonts.......-.. * 12°15 


Onondaga, Syracuse.........-+. Ang. 22, 27 
Ontario, Canandaigua..........Sept. 20, 22 


Orange, Middletown..........+. “ 13,16 
Orleans, Albion....:...++.. coon * 99,94 
Oswego, Oswego Fuails.......-. “ 13,16 
| Otsego, Cooperstown...... eooe ** 19, 21 
Phenix Unien, West Phenix.. “ 20,22 
Prattsburg, Prattsburg,...+..-. “ 12,14 


Putnam, ( armel......,..+--.--Aug. 30, Sept. 2 
Queens, Mineola........June 15,16, Sept. 20 24 
Ked Hook, Red Hook....... «+. Sept. 14, 16 
Rensselaer, Nassau...... * 20, 23 


Riverside, Greene........-.0... “ 13,16 
Rockland, Orangeburg....s..... ® 12,15 
Rockland Industrial, New City. “ 6, 9 
St. Lawrence, Canton........... “ 13,16 
Sandy Creek, Sandy Creek.....Aug. 23, 

Saratoga, Ballston Spa......... “ 22,26 


Schenevus Valley, Schenevus. .Sept. 15,17 
Schoharie, Schoharie “ @ 


, eeee eee eeees . 
Schuyler, Watkins.cecscoccsces sd 27, 30 
Seneca, Wate coeccccccocces 27, 29 
Shavertown, Shavertown...... “ 18,15 
Silver Lake, Perry...ss.+esses. “* 2%, 29 
Steuben, Bath...ocesseeeseseee. “6 27, 30 
Steuben, Southern, Troupsburg “ 6, 
Suffolk, Riverhead....+++e.0... “£ 27, 
Sullivan, Monticello..........- - Aug.30, Sept. 2 


Tioga, OWOZ0. ++ ceesecevecesee Sept, 13 1 
Tioga Northern,Newark Valley, Ang, 30, Sept.1 
vomenios, Ithaca,..++++++++0...Sept. 6, 9 


Ulster, Wileilsé c coc cece ccces o6 6, 8 
Union, Palmyra....--++++.ss00. * 22,24 
Union, Pottersville......+-se0. ‘* 28,29 
Union SIEENEDESIIE -caore cooee “ 18,15 
Washington, Sandy Hill........ “ 6 
bee LYONS. cee. seeceesceee o * WoT 
Wellsville, Wellsville...........Aug. 15, 19 
Westchester, White Plains.....Se t. 26, Oct. 1 
Western, Rochester...--e+s+00. “ 18,17 
Wyoming, Warsaw..--.sccsooe “ 18,15 
Yates, Penn Yan.eesss eeeereee “6 20, 23 








GRANGE NOTE, 


The Middlesex and Norfolk Pomona 
Grange No. 1 will hold their field day 
picnic at Sawin’s Grove, in Dover, 
Mass, on Wednesday, July 27. ‘The 
morning session will begin at 9.30, the 
subject being Farm Inspection, with 
addresses by C. D. Richardson of Brook- 
field and George M. Whitaker of Boston. 
Dinner will be on the basket plan, the 
afternoon session beginning at one 
o’clock, being a dairy institute. Danc- 
ing and amusements for all will be had 
beginning at two o’clock. The pubiic 
is invited, general admission being ten 
cents, children free. 








‘«Little boy,” said a gentleman, ‘‘why 
do you hold that umbrella over your 
head? It’s notraining.” ‘‘No.” “And 
the sun is notshining.” ‘‘No.” ‘Then 
why do you carry it?’ ‘Cause when 
it rains, father wants it; and when the 
sun shines mother wants it; and its 
only when It’s this sort of weather that 
[ can get to use it at all.””— Weekly Tele- 
graph. 





Cumso: Why is the nose on the Statue 
ot Liberty just eleven inches long? 
Sedso: Because, if it were another inch, 
it would be a foot. 





The victory rests with America’s Greatest 
Medicine, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, when it enters 
| the battle against impure blood. 





- gggenoc 
Pills 


Purely vegetable, mild and reliable. Cause 
Perfect Digestion, complete absorption and 
healthful regularity. For the cure of all dis 
orders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys’ 
Bladder, Nervous Diseases. 


LOSS OF APPETITE, 
SICK HEADACHE, 
INDIGESTION, 

DIZZY FEELINGS, 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 
BILIOUSNESS, 
DYSPEPSIA, 


PERFECT DIGESTION will be accomplished 
by taking Radway’s Pills. By their ANTI-BIL 
IOUS properties they stimulate the liver in the 
secretion of the bile and its discharge through 
the biliary ducts. These pills in doses from two 
te four will quickly regulate the action of 
the liver and free the patient from these dis- 
orders, One or two of Radway’s Pills, taken 
daily by those subject to bilious pains and tor- 
pidity of the liver, will keep the system regular 
and secure healthy digestion. 


Price 25c. per Box. Sold by all Druggists. 


RADWAY & CO. 


NEW YORK. 


$100 Reward. 


For many years we have advertised 
this reward for any case that Tuttle’s 
Elixir would not cure, 
and also will refund 
your money if you are 
not satisfied in every 
possible way that your 
expenditure was a wise 
one. 

What can be fairer ? 
Could we afford to do 
this, or would this 
paper admit our advertisement unless 
we can do all we claim ? 








Used and endorsed by 
the Adams Ex. Co. 











farm articles, the sale of which has wonder- 
fully increased in recent years. The Farmers 
who sell the Holdfast Binder are given exclu- | 
sive territory, and the ease with which it is| 
sold makes an agency very desirable. The | 
| Binder is made by the Tie Company, Unadilla 
a a 
| 


WOODSIDE FARM. | 

Mr. Clarence 8. Bates of Harrods Creek, | 
|sends the following: “Your trial box of | 
| Quinn’s Ointment has pleased me wonderfully. | 
| I used it to remove incipient Fistula of With- 
{ers.’ This is the universal expression of 
| those who are using Quinn’s Ointment. | 








Farmers Sell Holdfast Binders. 


The Holdfast Corn Binder, which ties itself | 
and which lasts for years, is one of those small | 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


cures curbs, splints, colic, all lameness, con- 

tracted 1 knotted cords, callous of all 

kinds, scratches, and all similar troubles. 
Tuttle's Family Elixir cures Rheumatism, 


Sprains, Bruises, Pains, et« Samples of either Elixir 
free for three 2-cent stamps for postage Fiity cents 
buys either Elixir of any druggist, or it wil! be 
direct on receipt of price. Particulars free 


DR. S. A, TUTTLE, Sole Proprietor, 
27 Beverly Street, Boston, Mass. 


an 


sent 


Dr. 8. A. TUTTLE :— 

Having used your Elixir for sore backs, colic, 
sprains and horse ail, I can recommend it to 
horse owners. H. M. YOUNG, 


Supt. Woonsocket St. R. R.Co 





RUPTURE 


CURED AT HOME. WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
8. J. SHERMAN, Specialist, 20 E. 42d St., N. Y. 





==, 
DELIGHTFUL EXCURSIqy 


PROVINCETOWN, 


The Popular Family Ex: 
Steamer Longfellow 
as CAPT. JOHN smitty’ 
eave Commercial wh: jorth p 
at 9 A. M., Sundays 9:30 ret n ion Py 
excursion trip to Provincetown, cr 
1P. M., giving passengers going, 
ample time to take the afterno,. . 
Leaves PROVINCETOWN at 2-3.) )- 
rives at Bosten about 6:30 P.M 
Excursivn tickets $1 00, Stop o 
good until Sept. 16. $1.50. _ 
ner and re , ved 
NO Liguand reshments served 
ATWOOD & RICH, Agent 
Act 83 Commercial Wart ‘ 
SPECIAL RATES FOR PARTI) 


BASS POINT 
) 
NAHANT. 

Concerts Afternoon and Evenings 
Lafricains’ Naval Brigads jin, . 

Boston's Favorite Seashore Resort 
GRAND HARBOR TRIP. 
Best Fish Dinners. Dan cing F 
Every attraction for thorough en), 





ree 


nt 
ent 


Steamers leave Lincoln Wharf, « 
cial St., (Weather Permitting), 


mer 


2.20 
a.m., 12m, a1.30 
5 15, 7-00, 9.30 p. m. 
For Nahant, 9.30. 11.00a.m., 1» 
63.30, 6 00, 6.30 p>m. 
Return—8.00 11 00, a.m., 12.15. 
63.25, 64.35, 66.00, 26.30 p.m 


aSundays only. 


45, 
bExcept § a 
Fare, 25c. Children, 1 


Take Ferry Cars. Special Rates to | 
A. P. LANE, N. E. Agent, 201 Wash. s: 





Boston & Gloucester Steamboat 





NORTH SHORE ROUTE “ a 


TO GLOUCESTER | 


THE NEW AND ELEGANT js@ 


STEEL STEAMER SCPE ANK 


(COLUMBUS ORCHESTRA. ~~ 
And the Popuiar 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


Leave north side Central Wharf, Boston ‘foot of 
State St.), weather permaistiog, week days at1l0 
A. M. and 2 and 4:45 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 
3 and 7:30 A. M. and 2 P. M. Sundays Jeava 
Boston at 10:15 A. M. and 5:30 P. M.: leave 
Gloucester at 3 and 7:30 A. M. and 3:15 P. M 
Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c. 

Book of 50 Trips, $12 50. 
boat from Gloucester Mon 
8S. MERCHANT, Gen. Mer 


FOR WOMEN. 


{ Dr.tBRADFORD’ as. 


P. S.—No 8 A. M. 
days. E. 





D’Sjaireguiator i/ias “brought 
happiness to hundredsgof {women fever hadJa 
single failure; positively safe; longest cases 
relieved in 5 days; price $2. DR. BRADFORI 
CO., Room 4, 54 West TWenty-third-st., \ 
York 


of you can make money by selling and usin 
HOLDFAST Corn Binders,used on eve 
shock. Pulland it's fast. Ties itself, (oss 
less than string. Never wears out. Thous 
ep ostd in a town. Good profits Get 
ney. 3 sizes, 1 i 

deta. TIE 00. Bex ta, Uesdlins. 
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expensive binding were sol 
premium, edition contains 374 


the copies which sold at $2. 


FUN IN EVERY 


its Pictures are 


AN summer season 'mid the world of fashion at Saratoga, 
AN the proudest pleasure resort of America. The book 
7 (takes off, Follies, Flirtations, Low-necked Dressing, 
“iN Dudes, Pug-dogs, Tobogganing, and all the extremes of 


‘« mirth-provoking style. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN 


Tota 


335535353 FF FFFFFFSF 255 > 


a> 








Illustrated with Over 60 Drawings by F. Opper, 
the Greatest Comic Artist in New York. 


Over 100,000 copies of the agents’ edition in 


reading matter and ali the illustrations the same as 


copies of the premium edition have already been sold. 


THERE IS A BUSHEL OF 


This book was written under the inspiration of a \3| 


fashionatile dissipation, in the author's inimitable and 


SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA, Agents sold them for $2.50 each, but say $1. 


* The Funniest ‘Book 
of the Century 


SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA; or 
RACIN’ AFTER FASHION.” 


By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


d at $2.50 each. This 
pages, and gives all the 


50 each. Over 200,000 


CHAPTER. 
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fresh feast of fun. 
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Woman’s Home Companions... 


(FORMERLY LADIES HOME COMPANION.) 


This popular ladies’ journal, now in its twenty-fourth year, is as readable and attractive as the best writers and 
artists can make-it. It is an unrivaled high-class magazine of general and home 
literature, profusely illustrated with exquisite drawings. 


The Woman's Home Companion bas no equal in the excellence of.its special departments devoted to Fashions. 
Fancy Work, Housekeeping, Floriculture, Talks with Girls, Mothers’ Chat, Home Adornment, Children, etc. Of the 
noted writers who will contribute their best work to the columns of the Companion during the coming year we 
have space to name only afew: Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, Josiah Allen’s Wife, Opie Read, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Julia Magruder, Hezekiah Butterworth, and many others. The Companion gives 24 to 32 pages, size 11 by 16 inches, 
each issue, printed on fine paper and put into a handsomely illustrated cover. Specimen copy free upon request. 





To Boom Circulation We Make the Following Liberal Clubbing Offer: 


AS A SPECIAL OFFER, WE WILL SEND 


roo All 3 for $2.60. 


NEVER WAS SO MUCH GIVEN POR SO LITTLE MONEY. 


(Weekly) One Year, . 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION One Year, Better than journals costing 1.00 


lin Value, $4.00 


NOTICE.— When the above offer is accepted. no commission will be allowed and the names cannot be counted in a club toward a prem. 
? 
wvostage paid by us. 


All orders must be sent direct to the office of @ 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass.» (7 


SPECIAL OFFER : 


TO ANYIONESENDING USjA 


t “I would tear a man lim’ from lim’ if 





I see him a 


& 


tryin’ to flirt with you.” 


Children and grown-up people alike read with rap- , | 
turous delight the story of Samantha's ‘‘tower'’ to 
Saratoga, accompanied by her ‘* wayward pardner,” 
| Jogiah Allen. It is written in a vein of strong common 
| sense, as pure and innocent as the prattle of a child, 
which keeps the reader constantly enjoying an ever 
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THE HOME COMPANION and “SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA” SENT FREE 


NEW PAID IN ADVANOE SOCRIBER. 





